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HENRY SOMERVILLE. 


Bus Rumour Aapped her wings 
half over the kingdom before, the 
ſan had riſen to its next day's noon : 
not a lip had ſipped the morning 
fragrance of the tea-table, nor roſy 
health quaffed deep its nut-brown 


ale, without the ſtory of the preced- 


ing evening, without invention with 


ics magnifying glals, and all the 


train of multiplied wonders freely 


taking their devious range; one had 


Vot. I. co 
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conquered twenty deaths, and the 
other died a thouſand in his arms! 
Aſtoniſhment is, of all the other 
paſſions of the human breaſt, the 
eaſieſt raiſed ; in our early inexperi- 
enced years, when every thing breaks 
freſh upon the mind ;—in the mid- 
dle age, when we wonder becauſe we 
never ſaw or heard before;—and in 
our declining days, when we create 
wonders as the boaſt of our experi- 
ence, and dwell on the marvellous in 
: order to ſecure attention ! 

When Lord Norbury returned on 
the day following to Sir Francis 
Bloom, whom he had unfortunately 
left in the circle of harpies who had 
deeply impreſſed the mark of their 

IT, . talons 
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talons on his heart, the fame of this 
event had rung through every town 
and village, and met him as he paſſed 
along. When he arrived at the inn 
where his melancholy friend awaited 
him, the toaſt of Henry Somerville 
and Harriet Howard burſt, in reite- 
rated ſhouts, from every room, and 
was joined with heartieſt merriment 
that played jocund round the foam- 
ing brimmer at the door. His Lord- 
ſhip could ſcarcely be ſuffered to 
alight, or his ſervants to attend him, 
before they had ſatisfied the eager 
curioſity of every one, to know ſome- 
thing of the health of the parties, 
In ſhort, if Henry Somerville had 
Choſen at that moment to ſtand for 
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64 
the county, or almoſt even to ſet 
up a claim to the crown, neither the 
influence of one party nor the rights 
of the other could have reſiſted the 
torrent of his popularity. But Henry 
himſelf with a glorious pride would 
not exchange 
«Thoſe heart: ennobling forrows, for the lot 


Ot him who ſits amid the gaudy herd 
Of mute barbarians bending to his nod!” 


Far other fortunes attended the de- 


graded ignominious child of folly, 


Sir Francis Bloom. His health had 


fled before he boaſted of. his empty 
name; his honour was biighted be- 
fore he had felt its influence; his 
virtue, at leaſt its few remaining 
ſparks, ſhot their feveriſh frowns upon 


his 


(5) 
his heart, while it grew caljous to 
the nobler ſmiles of nature. Without 
information to invigorate his mind, 
without generoſity to ennoble his 
foul, and witkout the courage en- 


gendered by virtue, this honourable 


Baronet, with a ſumptuous fortune 


at command, wich friends inclined to 
encourage his cheerfulneſs and ho- 
nour his circle of acquaintance, and 
with the moſt favourable grounds 


for cementing friendſhips which 


might haye rendered his days happy 


and enviable—was the ſlave of de- 


bauchery, the pander of low intrigue, 
and leſs than the foot-ſtool of avari- 
cious extravagance. There was not 


2 day that his profligacy 88 
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mark him with ruin or diſeaſe; not 
an hour that his contemptible weak- 
neſs did not plunge him into the 


barbarous piliage of his worthleſs 


companions ; not a moment that his 
folly and miſery did not burſt upon 
his torpid imagination the horrors 
of thoſe flagrant reſources by which 
he ſought ro drown his unſtifled 
care! Alas! the finger of Evil had 
marked him for her own! She ſat 
a heavy night-mare upon his ſlum- 
bers! And the croaking murmurs of 
the hoarſe and hungry vulture broke 
upon his ear, while they writhed 


his Buttering heart in never-end- 


. ing torments of deſpair! 


* fame and his fortunes, his hap- 
pineſs 


4.43 DB 
pineſs and his hopes of comfort, had 
all taken their leave; for diſcretion 
and reſolution belonged to a family 
with whom he was a ſtranger, Thus, 


whenever folly takes entire poſſeſſion 


of the heart, 
« Farewell to virtue's peaceful times, 
Soon will you ſtoop to act the crimes 


Which thus you ſtoop to fear; 
Guilt follows guilt, and where the train 


Begins with wrongs of ſuch a ſtrain, 


What horrors form the rear!“ 
AKENSIDE.. 


How many thouſands. read, and hear 
and ſee, theſe inſtances of miſery cre- 
ated by themſelves, and ſtill like 
madmen purſue their vain career! 
Lord Norbury needed not the 
example; but it was his lot, from 
B4 long. 
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long acquaintance, and the early zeal 
of friendihip never forgotten in riper 
years, to ſhew thoſe unrequited ſer- 
VICES which were denied by every 
other friend Sir Francis had, or now 
deſerved. 

When his Lordſhip entered the 
room, he fornd him leaning his face 
on his hand, which he tried in vain 
to hide: his body bending over the 
table, his linen unchanged, his hair 
uncombed, his garters hanging un- 
finiſhed from his open knees, diſco- 
vered the air of miſery and woe 
more truly than ever port's fancy 
dreamed. As he raiſed his head, his 
countenance wore a pale and livid 
hue ; his eyes ſunk and dead, and his 

lips 
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1 
lips parched. As Lord Norbury 
approached him and was drawing a 
chair to his ſide, he was interrupted 
by ſome haſty footſteps on the ſtair- 
caſe, followed by the entrance of a 
large ill-Iooking man, with an oaken 
club in his hand, about ſeven feet 
high and half as many broad, whoſe 
looks painted him to be one of thoſe | 
aſſiduous adminiſtrators of juſtice 
who live upon the miſeries of man- 
kind! 1 

* won't ſtay no longer, by 
G—d ! Come, Sir Fr rancis, the chaiſe 
waits at the door, and I have got ſix 
other warrants to do when ! get to 
London, and I can't ſtay no longer!” 

" Good Heavens | |” cried Lord 
B53 Norbury, 
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„ 
Norbury, © how is all this?“ « Why, 
Sir—my Lord, I aſk your Honour's. 


pardon—but I have been here a- 


_ walting long enough; and unleſs you 


have got nine hundred and twelve 


pound ten and ſix- pence, for the 


debt and coſts, to diſcharge this exe- 


cution, he muſt go to town along 
with me — and there's my proper 
warrant.” 1 

« *Tis hard, indeed,” ſaid his 
Lordſhip, „you did not take his 
goods 1 
Goods Goods indeed! Why, 


for that matter why, it's a ſign you 


have not been in Brook ſtreet lately! 
Why, all his goods haue been ſeized 
long ago; and, what's worſe than all 

that, 


E 
that, Will Stopgap told me, as I 
was ſtanding a night or two ago in the 
Bailey, that there was a little matter 
of a rape.” His Lordſhip frowned, 
and ſtarted back a few paces. 

« Aye, your Honour may frown 
at me, but he'll find it true!“ © Ig 
there any thing elſe againſt him, 
friend? aſked his Lordſhip, 

« Why, as to that matter,” an- 
ſwered Jack Blunt, “perhaps there 
may, when I come to ſearch the 
office.“ | | 

«Oh, horror! horror !” exclaimed 
Sir Francis: “ But where is Arm- 
ſtrong ? Perhaps he — No, no, 
interrupted Blunt“ you have got 
the wrong ſow by the car there! — 

= Pleaſe 


6 
Pleaſe your Lordfhi p, that's a gull 


as won't bite.” 
What do you mean?” ſaid Lord 


Norbury 1 don't underſtand you.” 
« Oh, don't you? Why, we have 


had at him already ! No, no, he has 


fairly bilked us! He thought that 
Sir Francis would apply to him, 
*'cauſe how he has won a good ſlice 
of his ſtuff; but as ſoon as he ſaw 


me come in, he ſmelt a rat, and 


ordered his horſes ; and before I 
could well come and touch my man, 
ſquire Armſtrong was off.“ 

« How came he to know you? 
Did you tell your buſineſs to im? 
ſaid Lord Norbury. 

Ha? ha?—No, my Lord—Who 

does 


1 


6 
does that in our profeſſion? Mum's- 
the word with us, my Lord. —Some- 
times we ſmoke a man in a corner, 
by not letting nobody know who 
we are after. Why, you would not 
think now that I have got here in 
this pocket-book. warrants to the 
amount of ſome thouſands, all to be 
done afore Term; and if we were to 
let the cat out of the bag, what would 
the ſheriff ſay to us? No, no, my 
Lord !—We could take your own ſon 
from your preſence, and you not 
know why nor wherefore.” 
1 Indeed !” | 

Aye, my Lord, indeed: why, 
I was here laſt week training on a 
farmer it moſt broked my heart, it 
. did— 
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the girl as Sir Francis 


( 14 ) 
did—how his poor wife did cry, 
ſurely ! and nobody need ha' known 


nothing of it but for her crying—and. 


| ſhe was but delivered of twins three 


days afore—and there was not enough. 
neither, to pay all as we wanted, ſo 
we left them without any flick nor 
ſtock ;—and when all came to all, it 
comed out to be the very father of 
But I aſk 


your pardon, Sir Francis; perhaps 


nothing may come of it; there's 


many a way to get off, you know, at 


our Bailey; fo I'd never die dung- 
hill. Now I'Il be bold to ſay, that 


there never was an act of parliament 


made but a good whip could drive 
a coach and fix through it. But 
come, 


61 
come, Sir Francis, upon my fout 
we mult be off.“ 

Sir Francis heaved a deep ſigh. _ 
Lord Norbury, who was petrified. 
and oppreſſed by what he heard, 
could ſcarcely reſtrain his indigna- 
tion, though he hefitated on which 


of the two objects before him to let 


it vent: it was impoſſible to offer 
any relief in ſuch a caſe ; and the moſt 
ſerious evil of all was a crime which 
Sir Francis muſt anſwer ſolely for 
himſelf. 

Sir Francis raiſed himſelf from 
50 his ſeat, and, preſſing his Lordſhip's 
hand—* If this moment,” ſaid he, 
„ ſhould be the laſt in which we 
may ever meet,, do not think me un- 

5 mindful 


mindful of your unde ſerved friend- 
ſhip; it will be the only comfort 1 
now have to carry with me to the 
grave Would this were the laſt 
moment! I have ill deſerved your 
kindneſs, and have requited them 
worſe ! I was in hopes that this in- 
terview would have been ſpared !— 
If you have a ſword, Norbury,. 
plunge it here,” baring his beating 
bofom—* for l 
„Be comforted, Sir,” faid his 
Lordſhip.—<* No, never comfort 
I am not entitled to, it has left me 
for ever; what I feel muſt ſoon 
complete my trial; Heaven will ſhield 
you with virtue to endure yours.” | 
His Lordſhip, aſtoniſhed at this 
4355 . 
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language, and the haggard eye with 
which he gazed upon him and then 
ſhrunk from him, requeſted Blunt 
to allow them a few minutes pauſe 
together. Something oppreſſes his 
mind,” ſaid bis Lordſhip; © it may 
fave his life to explain it.” 

« No!” replied Jack, I never 
word a man when he's in company; 
if he has any thing to fay, let him 
ſay it afore me — he need not be afraid 
of me, I never tell.“ 5 

« Give me your orders,” ſaid 
Lord Norbury ; * they ſhall be 
punctually fulfilled.” 

Oh, my Lord !” ſtarting back 


as he was proceeding, ſnuddering at 


the bare utterance of his ſecret 
41 have 
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6 
e J have a tale to unfold which 
time does not now permit. I have 
been wholly in the power of Arm- 
ſtrong—he is fluſhed with ſome late 
ſucceſſes he has gained—he broke in 
upon me during your ablence, and, 
under promiſe of concealing the very 
crime which Blunt has juſt mention- 


ed, engaged me in a plot, which my 


information materially ſerved to pro- 


mote, before he ruſhed into the ac- 
compliſhment of .1t,—But the time 
runs on! I dare not name it! Oh, 


mercy, Heaven !—I go to certain 


miſery! Then breaking abruptly 
from his Lordſhip “ Fly, my Lord, 


with every ſpeed in life, if you would 


ſave— Fanny Somerville.” 


His 


69 

His Lordſhip ſtarted with an 
agony not to be deſcribed: he fol- 
lawed Sir Francis to the door of the 
houſe, entreating a word more in 
explanation, * [I dare not further,” 
ſaid the wretched culpric Blunt 
lifted him into a chaiſe and four 
horſes, which was out of ſight in 
an inſtant, 

Agitated and aſtoniſhed beyond 
example, Lord Norbury felt himſelf 
called upon by every obligation of 
honour, had he not a more ſenſitive 
inducement, to. ruſh forward to the 
field of action with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition; and having loaded his ſer- 
vants* piſtols and procured another 
pair 
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pair for his own pocket, diſcharged 


the account with his hoſt, and pur. 
ſued his anxious journey to Mr. 


Somerville's houſe, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


* HEN Henry arrived at home 
after his adventure at the Park, he 


withdrew to his ſilent chamber, ſtill 
indulging the luxury of reflection, 


which had rendered the way ſhort 
and the time momentary, His fa- 
mily, till locked in the arms of gen- 
tle ſlumber, had been perhaps the 
only one within ſome miles” circuit 


who had yet the tale to learn; but 


before the ſocial breakfaſt ſummoned 

the happy circle together, the plough- 
boy had heard it at the turnpike, the 

 threſher had told it to the looker, 


the 
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the looker to the dairy-maid—thence 
to the cook—thence rolling like a 
ſnow- ball, augmenting its maſs as it 
touched on every tongue, till the 
chamber-maid ran in to wake the 
young ladies, who retailed it again 


to their father and mother. 


Mrs. Somerville, who very juſtly 
thought there was not ſuch another 
young man in all the four quarters of 
the globe, flew in diſorder to her ſon's 


apartment, where ſhe found him in a 


tranquil ſleep. —She gazed upon him 


for a few moments, kiſſed the dew _ 
upon his manly forehead, and retired 


without diſturbing him. 


The breakfaſt was delayed, and at 


length caenry made his appearance. 
" « Henry ! - 


( 23 ) 

„Henry!“ exclaimed Mrs. Somer- 
ville as he entered the room, © are 
you wounded?” and haſtily ſpring- 
ing towards him examined his arm, 
which he had not unfolded. It had 
been bound up in a white handker- 
chief, which Mr. Howard had picked 
up from the floor, ſuppoling it to 
have been Henry's: true, it was 
marked with an H; but there were 
two H's, which could not apply to 
Henry nor to Mr. Howard, whoſe 
name was Charles. A glow of noble 
animation tinted Henry's counte- 
nance—Fanny ſmiled. The ſwell- 
ing had entirely ſubſided, but the 
bruiſe appeared violent though not 


ſerious. Mrs, Somerville dreſſed it 
with 


. 

with ſome reſtorative herb, and 
Hound it up again in the ſame hand- 
kerchief. Do you feel this now?“ 
ſaid ſhe to her ſon, with a look of 
tender ſolicitude. Indeed, my 
deareſt mother,“ looking upon the 
handkerchief, I do feel it very ſen- 
ſibly“— tears mingling with his joy. 
They took their ſeats as Mr. So- 


. merville entered. Why, George 


tells me you had nearly been killed 
laſt night—it might have been quite 
as well you had paſſed your even- 
ing at home, Mr. Henry but let 
us hear your ſtory.” ; 
Henry then related the particu- 
lars, reſtraining nothing of his mind 
relative to Harriet, and of his exul- 
tation 


4 

tation at finding their attachment 
mutual. When encircled with friends, 
the heart diſcloſes itſelf without dif- 
guiſe or reſerve; all its intricacies 
are laid open, and we are enabled to 
form a juſt eſtimate of its real bent 
and character. enry availed him- 
ſelf of this occaſion to ſpeak out all 
the raptures of his ſoul, which had 
hitherto been ſuppreſſed: frequently 
he interrupted his ſhort narrative by 
deſcriptions of the manner, the dreſs, 
the clegance of perion, the voice, the 
all of the only woman in the world— 
But,“ added Henry, © though no 
human power can prevent us from 
tenderly loving one enother, I could 
perceive in all Mr, Howard's civility 


Vol. II. = > a cautious 
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a cautious regard to avoid every 


encourageinent that could lead me 


to any converſation with him on the 


ſubject.“ 


« That was impoſſible,“ ſaid his 


father; ** the place and the company 
preſent were ill ſuited to ſuch a con- 
verſation.“ | 

None fo eligible as that mo- 
ment!“ anſwered Henry; © the ſcene 
had been tranſacted before them— 
there was no diſguiſing the truth— 


Harriet could not faint on purpoſe 


could not deſign to be attacked 


and abuſed the ruffians who ſlunk 
away in ſhame could not have pre- 
concerted their parts; — all was na- 
tural, unexpected, and we the chief 
performers 
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performers knew nothing previouſly 
of the piece we were to perform : 


What a moment for a father to have 
n, Sir! had you been Mr. How- 
ard ſtifling his emotions. 
My deareſt child!“ ſaid Mrs. So- 
wmerville placing her hand upon his 
ſhoulder—= _ 
« But I have often ſaid,” con- 


tinued he, © how different the world 
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in general live, to what we do, 
Lord Norbury continued with me 
from the firſt; he ſeemed to ſhew 


he utmoſt ſolicitude about the event, 


and the immediate attentions neceſ- 


ſary, I thought ] diſcovered more 
in his countenance than I had ever 
done before. He told me that Harriet 
8 2 had 


e 
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had recovercd, but that ſhe could 
not, after what had paſſed, make her 
appearance again that evening, and 
had therefore retired to her chamber: 
it was time then for me to retire al,” 
% Well, my dear Henry,” faid hi; 
father, you know all my opinions 
on theſe matters: we ſhall ſoon ſce 
what Mr, Howard thinks of this af- 
fair: and we may be well aflured 
that nothing but difference of ſtation 
can divide our opinions, Such men 
as he, who have ſenſible minds and 
underſtand the better ways to focal 
happinels, nave every opportunity of 
promoting it; but felt love in high 
life is ſo much flattered by the mag. 
nificence of houſes, richneſs cf ores 
= and 
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and furniture, and ſplendour of liv- 
ing, and the general court paid to 
them, that it is ſcarcely poſſible to 
find inſtances where theſe are not the 
undoubted cauſes of that ſeparation 
of ranks of people, which has always 
reated tne envy and Kept up the diſ- 
enllons among mankind; and few 
men of the firſt ſenſe are itrong 
enough to reſiſt theſe deluſive marks 
of happineſs ; they are like perfumes 
or concerts of muſic, very plealing 
in the enjoyment; but a man can 
know little of true comfort who can- 
not live wichout them: as to real 
happineſs, there is no comparifon be- 


tween all this and our ſtations; ; for. 


EY if 
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if theſe are not brightened by gaiety 


and ſplendour, they are always un- 

clouded; our days paſs on in a ſuc- 
ceſſion of mild and pleaſing ſenſa- 
tions, which equally exclude intem- 
perate pleaſure as poignant grief, I 
am, on this ground, rather doubtful, 
whether, if you were to marry this 
girl to-morrow, you would find the 
happineſs you dream of, She will 
want ſplendour, you will want retire. 
ment ;—ſhe will call for her car- 
riage, while you are looking for your 
ſpade. What a ſplendid figure Henry 
Somerville, Eſq. will make in hi; 
half-boots and hob- nails, his ſlouched 


hat and his tan-burnt face, marching 
into 


ut 


ry 
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ing 
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into the centre of his lady's drawing- 


room, amid feathers, painted faces, 


muſlin trains, and all the ſoft luxuries 


of an Aſiatic ſeraglio! Your wife 


will, moſt aſſuredly, not be pleaſed 


with your ruſtic philoſophy; and it 
will be too late then to ſay you 


thought otherwiſe. ” 


te Well, Sir,” fa 1 Henry, 1 08 


me be put to the trial; it both of 


v3 are led by the ſample of laſt 


night, and agree to go half way to- 


wards each other's inclination, we 
ſhall ſhew you what our philo- 
lophy i is.” 
God proſper you, my boy! 2 
lid his father. | 
Breakfaſt being long ſince at an 
CH: end, 


1 

end, they all adjourned to the farm, 
leaving Fanny, who had undertaken 
to finiſh the female part of the ſables 


in which they were all ſoon to appear, 


CHAP, 


a 4 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


Tus family at the Pk did not 
aſſemble till near noon, Mr, How- 
ard had choſen to rfl. & vn nter- 
ruptedly on the events of the preced- 
ing evening, as they affected his fa- 
mily: ne found that his eſteem for 
his friend was not haken by this un- 
fortunate attachment of his fon; 
thar his Gaughter had ſhewn her 
ſentiments undiſguiſed, and that he 
had little to queition on that head; 
that though Ir. Somerville's ancient 
family had been more reſpectable 
than the preſent, he had no founda- 
tion for their riſing now to any com- 


— 
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petition with their anceſtry; they had 
filled reſpectable poſts in the honour. 
able proteſſions of law, divinity, and 
arms—had riſen to high rank in them 
all, but without hereditary diſtinctions 
or connections: that the education he 
had given his daughter entitled her to 
a coronet, which ſhe now ſeemed to 
deſpiſefor the embraces of a man truly 
worthy, but next above a peaſant: 
that old Somerville was eſteemed rich, 
but had no entailed eſtates deſcend- 
ible to his family ; and if he had, his 
ſon was of a hail vigorous conſtitu- 
tion, and ſtood as fair for long days 
as his children : that though his 
daughter was a year or two older than 
Henry, yet, if he gave his conſent to 
their 


( 


their union now, ſhe might in another 
year have good cauſe to change her 
mind, and charge him with not hav- 
ing conſulted her welfare: that next 
winter ſhe was to be introduced at 
court, would there ſhine among the 
firſt and faireſt honours of her 
country, and add dignity and delight 
to his name, his fortune, and his fa- 
mily,—Could the wite of Henry 
Somerville be introduced ? He trem- 
| bled at the thought—ſtarted from his 
chair, and, pacing haſtily-to and fro 


acroſs his ſtudy, formed his reſolu- 
tion in the determined impoſſi bility of 
his ever conſenting to ſuch an union. 
In this ſtate of mind Mr. Howard 
prepared to join his wife and daugh- 
C 6 1 
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ters, with no very prominent features 


of encouragement, 

« Allow me, my dear Harriet,” 
laid he, to aſk you whether you 
have ever known Mr, Henry Somer- 
ville's ſituation of mind towards you, 
or have paſſed any converſation or 
correſpondence with him?“ 

None, Sir, in the light you 
mean.“ 

« Be open, my dear child: I 
with to learn the real ſtate of the 
matter between you before I form 
any determination, Have you had 
any real cauſe to think that your 
evident partiality is well placed * 

« Yes, many, Sir; but never by 
any converſation or letters.“ 

1 cc By 
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«© By ſome meſſages then, or 
throutzh the favour of your waiting 
woman, perhaps " 

« No, no, Sir; you mult entertain 
but a poor opinion of your daughter, 
to think that ſhe would ſtoop ſo low 
as to form her preference from chan- 
nels ſo inferior!“ 

« You have found ſome Oppor- 
tunities of meeting then?“ 

« Moſt aſſuredly, but not in ſe— 
ctet: neither Henry nor myſelf, if 
I know him rightly, would conde- 
ſcend to any meaſure that was not 
open; but when we have met, it has 
been only when the intercourſe of 
our families offered, Nothing like 


pro- 
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19 
profeſſions ever dropped from his 
lips; nothing like what we are taught 
to call aſſiduities ever diſgraced him.“ 

« An odd way of making love, I 
think, his muſt have been 1” faid her 
father, 

No, my deareſt Sir!—his growing 


affections needed no language to make 


them known; his feelings required 
no profeſſions to declare them; if 
he had taken recourſe to any thing 
ſo unnatural, Henry Somerville 
would never have been mine!“ 
& Aſtoniſhing !”' ſaid Mr. Howard, 
6 This is a ſtyle of romance I did not 
expect from you! I remember the 
day when you have ſpoken with 
1 much 


(0+3 


much reſpect of the attentions paid 


you by Lord Nerbury and Lord 
Farrington, and others.“ | 

«T's all true,” retu ned Harriet; 
ce but I never ſpoke, or could ſpeak 
with reſpect, of Henry :—to you, Sir, 


and my beloved mother, I can 


and will freely ſay, that the attentions 
we receive in the uſual way can be 
put down to no other account than 
reſpect or politeneſs ; and this is the 
utmoſt they merit. Theſe you have 
mentioned are very excellent men, 
but there is ſomething more that 
muſt intereſt our hearts, I ſee that 
you are ſurpriſed at what I ſay : why 
ſhould it be thought extraordinary 
that I cannot deſcribe to you in 


words, 
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words, that which ſpeaks in the eye 


and in the heart, a ſilent but more 
impreſſive language than the tongue 
has yet acquired the power to ex- 
preſs ?—if I had felt a reſpect for 
Henry, as I have done for theſe gen- 
tlemen, I had never loved him,” 

« But I want to know from 
whence this ſilent love you ſpeak of 
originated; for, perhaps, if I were to 
aſk him the ſame queſtion, he would 
adopt your language, and talk to me 
of ihe {parks he had ſeen in your eye 
that lighted up his flame?” 

„That I dare engage he would 
nor,” anſwered ſhe: tune honeſt ſim- 
plicity of his heart would very 
openly confeis, that your queſtion 

Was 
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was the firſt moment he had ever 
{topped to enquire, How often, Sir, 
have I heard you ſay, that it was by 
ſome of the finer fibres of the ſoul 
tat the allections are held toge- 
ther! Can it therefore be eaſy to 
trace them to their root? I can trace 
mine to their parent ſtem z beyond 
that, others muſt try to account. The 
kindneſs of both of you has made 
me what I am : if it had been leſs, I 
had never poſi. fſed thoſe finer fibres 
which have taught me to feel the 
juſt diſtinction between true love and 
the ſemblance of ic.“ 3 

* This is avowing then your fixed 
reſolution pretty clearly !” ſaid her 
father 
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6% To pretend, Sir, to concea} 
from you what you ſaw was ſo in- 
voluntarily declared to all the world 
laſt mght, would be the moſt ridicu- 
lous thing on earth; but, Sir, allow 
me to hope that my happineſs 
and yours will never be ſeparated, 
and, whatever may be my future 
deſtiny—" 

« As to that, Harriet,” interrupt- 
ed Mr. Howard, you will eaſily 
conceive that I have formed no ſuch 
attachment to Henry, though I ac- 
cord kim all the merit he poſſeſſes : 
and that I could not have ſeen you 
arrive at a period of life when a con- 
nection honourable and ſuitable to 
your fortune would be very deſir- 

| able, 


=P 
able, without earneſtly wiſhing to 
promote it.“ 

ce Tt is not there,” ſaid Harriet, 
© ] ſhall ever expect to find my 
happineſs.“ 

« But,” ſaid her father, * it may 
be there I ſhall expect you to 
leck it.“ 

« But, Sir, I muſt then get rid 
of ideas I have cheriſhed too long.“ 

« And I, Harriet, muſt on the 
other hand get rid of thoſe I have 
cheriſhed from the hour you was 
born!“ 

«* Sir, they were the ideas of glory 
and fortune, ſplendour, and the great 
magnificence of high rank: they 
have their charms, *cis true; but 

ſome- 


7 
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ſomething aſſures me, from all I fee 


— 


? 


and hear, that they do not produce 
happineſs ;—the men are not true 
the women are not, cannot be kind 
ſincerity is unknown —marriagss ere 
formed not for mutual affection, but 
mutual dignity z—how can they be 
happy ?” 

« What!” faid Mrs, Howard, “ is 
there no happineſs in being intro. 
duced with a title in precedence—in 
contributing to the ſplendour and 
flower of a court? 

« Yes, my dear mother, there is 
a wonderful charm in all this; but 
there are many contraſts to over- | 
balance it, which almoſt every high 
family feels, that often ſhew a_ 


WOman's 


6 
woman's beating heart under all her 
gaudy dreſs.” 

« You have acquired an unjuſt 
opinion of the men,” ſaid her 
mother. 

Lou have been liſtening to 


ſome nonſenſical creature as ignorant 


39 


as 

« Indced, Sir, I have not l Look 
at Sir Francis Bloom : he was going 
to marry about five years ago; but 
his character was found out in time 
to prevent the miſery of the woman 
he pretended an attachment to, and 
which was in fact only to her purſe. 
How many ſuch does the town 
abound with at this time, whoſe ap- 


pearance and manners are the ſame 


with 


| 
( 
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with the moſt exalted characters you 
can name; and who, as far as I lee, 
are equally well received by the moſt. 
ſcrupulous ! In ſuch a mixed com- 


pany young women may eaſily be 


deceived, for there is no diſtinction 


made between the beſt and the moſt. 


ſhameful : and ſuppoſe my ſiſter or 
myſelf were to give our hands to 
one of theſe ſhocking creatures, 
would all their ſplendour make us 


or you happy?” 


Tou talk on the ſubject very 


fluently,” ſaid Mr. Howard: * pray 


how came you ſo intimately ac- 


quainted with it?“ 
6] have already ſaid that my infor- 
mation ariſes from what I have obſerv- 
=_ ed; 


4 }]. 
ed; and when you conſider, Sir, that TI 
have been nearly five years intro- 
duced as your daughter, and have in 
that time been engaged in the inti- 
mate habits of intercourſe with ſo 
large a part of the nobility as you 
are acquainted with, and with ſo 
many other families of diſtinction; 
it is impoſſible but that the crowd of 
their follies, irregularities and dif. 
treſſes, of which it is the ſtrange 
faſhion to make a public boaſt 
rather than to conceal, muſt have 
come within my obſervation, I 
would not make partial compariſons, 
but 1 find none of them in a more 
retired ſtation,” 

] underſtand you well,” inter- 
rupted 


wrong to have formed ſo ſtrong a 


©... 


rupted her father; © but you are 


prejudice : and let me tell you, that 

I have found as warm friendſhips 

and as virtuous men in the higher 

ranks of ſociety, where ſituation and 
fortune raiſe men above the temp. 

tation of low and groveling vices, ol 


as can ever be found 1 in the inferior 


orders.“ t 

don't know them,” xejvined h 

Hanict; ] meant the vices of the 21 

higher orders.” | d. 
* You may rely upon it, that as 

all mankind are alike, they are all £ 

ſubje& to the ſame defects.“ | M. 

« Then we ought never to marry tha 

at all.“ ove 


ce My 
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« My dear Harriet,” ſaid Mr. 


Howard, reſuming a more ſerious 


tone, © you muſt allow me to be 


the guardian of your future welfare 


as well as your preſent. Do you 
heſitate to truſt yourſelf with me? 


5 Although our opinions differ a little, 


Jam ſure you will by and by think 
with me; you have certainly flat- 
tered this young man too much, and 


have made all the world believe your 


| attachment inſeparable ;—after a few 


days' refletion—" 
Harriet ſhook her head in ſillence 


75 


"2 change of ſcene,” continued 
Mr. Howard, © becomes neceſſary, 
that this fi iy incident may blow 
over.” Harriet ſtarted Her father 


Vo“. II. D took 
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took his hat—* At ſuch a moment 


as this you would not,“ ſaid Harriet, 


propoſe a journey?“ 
« Not to-day, nor to-morrow,” 


anſwered he; „ but as I ſee no fair 


proſpect or propriety of encouraging 


this affair to proceed, I think the 
moſt prudent ſtep is to change the 


ſcene of action.“ 


As? 


P. 
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Ix every eye, as he rode along, 
Mr. Howard ſaw the prepoſſeſſed 
expectation, that the affair was deter- 


mined without an objection; he felt, 


that to oppoſe it was to oppoſe 


the efforts of ſtruggling nature: he 


juſtiied himſelf in the almoſt una- 


nimous approbation of every man 


of rank he knew; but this was a 
falnt authority when oppoſed againſt 
the unprejudiced expreſſion of every 

countenance he met with, 
As the road led paſt the forum, 
vr. Howard called there to enquire 
D2 for 


EE 


for his friend before he rode further, 


and was directed to him in the gra- 
nary, Henry, with reſpectful ac- 
knowledgment, thanked him for his 
great civility, which Mr. Howard 
received with polite diſtance; it 
ſtopped him from hearing the whole 
of Henry's open heart. Mr. Somer- 
ville ſaid, he had great cauſe to add 
apology to bis ſon's acknowledgment 
for the interruption he had cauſed 
to the entertainment; but that, as no 
one but himſelf appeared to have 
ſuffered in the affray, he might hope 
Mr. Howard would forget it.“ 

cc ] wiſh,” ſaid Mr. Howard, 
ce there were not other cauſes which 


will I fear make me remember it 
PoE long: 


1 
long: my daughter has been greatly 
agitated, and is now confined to the 
houſe; and the prodigious notice 
which the circumſtance attracted 
upon her, is, you know, ſufficient 
alone to alarm a female mind.” 

« She is not indiſpoſed, J hope ?” 
ſaid Henry, Oh, no! by no 
means,” anſwered ke; © ſhe has been 
converſing with me this morning as 
freely as if nothing had happened, 
My mind is much occupied,“ con- 
tinued he, © on the ſubject; and as 
lomeremarky were dropped by Henry 
laſt night, which ſeemed to ſhew 
particular ſentiments towards my 
daughter, which I confeſs rather ſur- 
priſed me, I was deſirous of availirg 

1 my ſelf 
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myſelf of this viſit, which the late 
event in your family would otherwiſe 
have produced, to underſtand ſome- 
thing in explanation,” 

« I am ſorry,” ſaid Mr, Somer. 
ville, „that any thing which has 
paſſed ſhould have given you con- 
cern, or have induced you to open 
your reaſonable expectation tha: 
Henry ſhould explain himſelf in ſo 
formal a manner :-— but he ſhail 
ſpeak for himſelf— ] know his heart 
s full, het] thank you for the op- 
portunity of pouring out more of 
his burden.“ 

« I cannot heſitate a moment, Sir,“ 
ſaid Henry, “to tell you, what you 
muſt already know, that my tender 
_ affection 


l 


alfection for your daughter was the 


cauſe of my imprudence ; but I 
thought myſelf ſecure from all ob- 
ſervation in a ſpot where I could 
gratify my fondcit ſcelings without 
even herſelf knowing ir. I have 
long cheriſhed for her a love, which, 
from a difference of itation and for- 
tune, I dared not avow: not a foul 
under heaven but myſelf ever heard 
from my lips a ſentiment in her 
praiſe; nor had I ever diſcloſed the 
ſecret, though it had worn me to the 
grave, until | ſhould have diſcovered 
ſomething from her which would 
have encouraged me to ſpeak, But 
now, Sir, that I have been honoured 
with holding in my arms the faint. 


D 4 ing 
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ing effuſions of a paſſion as ſincere 
as my own, witneſſed among teſti— 
monies without number, I ceale not 
to think of it, and to ſpeak of it as 
the firſt gift of Heaven: and no op- 
poſing power on earth— z 

“Stop there, if you pleaſe  faid 
Mr. Howard; „there may be pow- 
ers on earth whom it may be quite 
as honourable to conſult as to 
oppoſe.“ 

Pardon me, Sir!“ ſaid Henry; 
© my foie idea was, that I would try 
in any manner my ſuperior claims, 
againſt the vain pretenſions of any 
one who might value himſelf on 
hopes of his own creating. I have 


too much veneration for domeſtic 
affcction, 


LC 7 

affection, in which it has been my 
chief bleſſing to have lived, to ſlight 
yourſelf or Mrs. Howard ſo far as not 
to ſolicit, at a ſuitable period, What 
from all other men 1 ſhould claim 
as my undoubted right; and I call 
it a right, becauſe it has ſo recently 
been confirmed to me.” 

ce But I hope,” ſaid Mr. Howard, 
«that this claim will be ſupported 
by ſomething more ſubſtantial than 
mere airy attachment: paſſion can- 
not laſt for ever, Mr. Henry ; and 
we have lived a little longer than 
yourſclf, and know very well that 
when theſe ebullitions have paſſed 
away, which they will ſoon do, there 
muſt be a foundation previouſly laid 
D 5 {or 
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fature comfort; and all the uſual 
heb.ts of life mult be ſecured, or diſ- 
ſenſion ſuperſedes this heighday of 
the joul.“ . 

* Sir, | may perhaps ſpeak too 
warmly ; but on ſuch a ſubject, and 
on ſuch an occaſion, it would be 
culpable to be cool : however, I have 
felt what [ now feel long enough to 
have thought about it too coolly, to 
warrant the epithet you were pleaſed 
to put upon my attachment waen 
you called it airy:—as to my for- 
tune, you know the little independ- 
ence l have by my uncle's will—under 
my preſent ſituation my grandfather 
has left me all his eftates, charged 
with heavy mortgages for money 

miſed 


1 

raiſed to purchaſe annuities on his 
life: what little remains I have de- 
clared and ſolemnly vow ſhall be 
divided with my family: if you can 
do me the injuſtice to ſuppoſe that 
my attachment was built or encou- 
raged by a dependance on Mits 
Howard's fortune, let me aſk you 
what dependance you can imagine 
her to have placed upon mine? You 
cannot think ſhe was ever ſordid — 
whoſe ſoul, as her perſon, is purity 
itſelf, —Sir, if it were poſſible you 
ſhould withhold from her all or part 
of your original intentions, can you 
ſuppoſe for a moment that two peo- 
ple united under circumſtances ſo 


auſpicious to their mutual happineſs, 
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with a ſmall certainty of my own to 
provide the firſt comforts, ſhould not 
be ſucceſsful ?” 

Mr. Howard ſmiled—*< I lee,” 
ſaid he, ** that you are ready to find 
every argument; but, Sir, I thank 
you for thus openly diſcloſing your 
mind. I confeſs I did not expect,” 
turning to Mr. Somerville, „that 
this would have been the reſult of 
our old acquaintance.” 

Fou regret it then?“ ſaid Henry 
haſtily —< Have the goodneſs, Mr. 
Howard, to let me k now as openly. 
your objections: are they to my fa- 
mily, my fortune, my ſituation? 


] entreat you, S.r, let me hear all 


you diſapprove, 1 ſhall eſteem it as 


advice, 


t 
advice, by which I may render myſelf 
more worthy of the prize.“ 

] fear my objections,” anſwered 
Mr. Howard, „will not appear, 
either in your father's eyes or yours, 
of ſuficient weight to overturn that 
romantic attachment raiſed in this 
retirement, which has thus ſequeſtered 
you from that world in which my 
girl has alone been educated to 
move.“ 1 

«© | know too well, Sir,” ſaid 
Henry, „ that our different ſtations 
poſſcſs your mind more than any 
other obſtacle, and againſt this I con- 
fels I lie at your mercy; but let it 
not be decided by your judgment 
who are not to partake of it: if that 

80 
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or any other objection dwell upon 


your daughter's mind, 1 bow with 


unfeigned deference, and ſubmit— 
but, Sir, ſhe vill make me the-man 
ze pleaſes —her wiſh will be my 
law.” 
Mr, Howard was unable to parry 
this tide of fincetity, which bore 
down all he had to offer. Finding 
himſelf foiled in every point he had 


urged, nothing but a final diſſent 


remained to put an end to a connec- 


tion, his pride and ambition urged 


him to diſapprove. After ſome paule 


he roſe haſtily from his ſeat, and tak- 
Mr. Somerville by the hand, 
* hope, moſt earneſtly hope,” ſail 


he, that this affair between our 


ing 


4 young 
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young people may nat in the leaſt 
degree affect our old friendſhip; but 


fear it mult not proceed — our 


views are ſo different, and our inten- 


tions for our children, with every 
principle of their education, founded 
on fo different a baſis.” And with- 
out waiting an anſwer, which he 


dreaded, he ſtepped haſtily forward 


out of the granary. While he was 
deſcending the ladder, a phacton with 


four in hand drove furiouſly palt, 


followed by two ſervants, after whom, 
covered with duſt and ſweat, in full 
ſpeed rode Lord Norbury and his 
groom, with their piſtols cocked, and 
calling out to the driver to ſtop if 
he would ſave his life. The violent 


agitation 
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agitation and ſcreams cf the lady 
abſorbed every attention, and in a 
moment Mr. Somerville, Henry, Mr. 
Howard, and cvery man in the farm- 
yard, ruſhed out to aſſiſt in overtak- 
ing them. 

The opprobrious epithets of vil- 
lain! coward! with ſcreams, oaths 
and imprecations, rent the air, till 
at length the horſes ruſhing upon a 
bank in as much terror as any of the 
parties, threw the lady leveral feet 


diſtance into an adjoining field. She 


fell without injury, except the agi- 


tation natural to female delicacy. 


The driver, whoſe ſkill enabled him 


to keep the reins and his ſeat, re- 


covered the level of the road; and, 
enflamed 


l 
enſlamed with rage and vexation at the 


loſs of his lady, and the utter impoſ- 


ſibility of holding in his horſes, con- 


trived to fire his piſtol in the very mo- 


ment that Lord Norbury (whom the 
delay occaſioned by the accident had 
brought nearer to him) did the ſame. 
The noiſe of the double fire, and the 
driver having received a wound in 
his right arm below the elbow, which 
diſabled him, gave the horſes new 
terror and new power; they tore 


every part of the carriage to pieces, 


and daſhed the charioteer from his 


feat almoſt lifeleſs upon the ground, 
Lord Norbury, who was ignorant of 
what fate had puriued the lady, ſent 
his ſeryants on to protect the fugi- 

tive, 
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tive, while he returned to a more 
valuable and intereſting charge. | 

Mr. Somerville, alarmed and aſto- 
niſned at ſeeing his daughter in fo 
unfortunate and unaccountable a 
ſituation, in vain demanded the 
cauſe :—her ſenſes had left her for a 


while :—as ſoon as nature had re- 
vived, ſhe looked in her father's 


face for pity and protection. Mrs, 


Somerville by this time had joined 


them; and as they were endeavouring 


to ſupport Fanny to the houſe, 


Lord Norbury arrived with all the 


deſpair and wretchedneſs that a 


worchy man may be ſuppoſed to 


feel under the keen apprehenſions of 


having, though in a cauſe of juſtice, 


{ent 


„ 
{nt a fellow creature to the expanſe 
of eternity, with all his fins upon his 


head, Unaccuſtomed to the fatigue 


he had undergone both of body and 


mind, his exhauſted ſpirits required 


almoſt as much aſſiſtance as the ob- 


ject of his care, He was unable to 
unfold the myſtery which covered 
che event. 
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Artis ſome conſiderable time, 
Fanny related, that Mr, Armſtrong, 


whom ſhe remembered to have once 
dined with at her grandfather's, hay- 


ing called to viſit her father, ſhe 


had acquainted him that the whole 
family were at the farm except her- 
ſelf; that he had appeared very ſoli- 
citous to ſee him, and had preſſed her 
to allow him the honour of driving 
her thither, which ſhe had, after ſome 
heſitation, conſented to; that his 


converſation on the way was general, 
the diſtance being ſo ſhort that it 


could 


669) 
could only admit of deſultory re- 
marks on the weather, his horſes, 
and the pleaſure of criving; “all 


which,“ added Fanny, - prepoſſeſſed 


me with no very ſudden thoughts in 


his favour :—but when I ſhe ec him 
where to turn, and found i:m 
quicken his pace and drive beyond 
the lane, 1 began to take alarm, and 
ſummoned courage to requeſt he 
would ſtop, as I had no delire to go 
further, lt was at this moment that 
my Lordovertouk us, and, demanding 
of him to ſtop as he galloped up to 
the carriage, the horſes ſet off in the 
manner you have all ſeen.” 
« Iam utterly at a loſs,” ſaid 
Mrs. Somerville, „to ſee how Lord 
Norbury 
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Norbury came to be acquainted 
with this circumſtance ſo as to be 


prepared: —'tis evident that he al. 


ready knew of fome raſcally deſign 


in Armſtrong, or he never would 
have been prepared to attack him.“ 
When his Lordſhi p had recovered 


a little, he ſatisfied their anxious 


doubts, and very agreeably ſur priſcd | 


the whole circle by an explicit 


avowal of his own feelings. The 


many delightful opportunities,“ ſaid 


he, which my worthy friend Mr. 


Howard has offered me of ſceing 


and knowing ſo much of this excel- 


lent family, are but the ſecondary 


cauſes of my higheſt eſteem; but 
the extraordinary merit I have found 
here,” 


ha 


68 


here,” looking towards Fanny, 


whoſe countenance was hid in down- 


caſt modeſty, © has long made its 


laſting impreſſion upon me—an im- 
preſſion which would very ſoon have 
diſcloſed itſclf, had not the folly and 
villany of the deteſtable Sir Francis 
Bloom, in the moment of his ruin, 
diſcloſed to me the iſſue of a ſecret 
plot of wicked neſs, and charged me 
to fly, if I would fave her whom, I 
am free to ſay, I hold moſt dear.” 
Aſtoniſhment and delight were de- 
picted in every eye. Mrs. Somerville 
held her daughter's hand trembling 
with the agitation of native delicacy. 


She had admired his Lordſhip, but 


had never thought of loving him; 


his 


( 

his rank and ſuperior life were ingre- 
dients in his character which had ſet 
it above the level of her expectations 
or hopes: high lite had been one of 
the continual ſubjects of her father's 
denunciations; but rank and for- 


tune, when united with virtue and 


honour, are bleſſings in human life 


which neither man nor woman has 
power to reſiſt: yet, whatever be the 
ſituation of either party, the man is, 


and muſt ever be, and ought to feel 


and acknowledge himſelf to be, the 


obliged party. If beauty, if the trueſt 


delicacy of ſentiment, if every other 


female charm, excepting thoſe arti- 
ficial embelliſhments which the man- 
ners of refined life teach us to 

Fd value, 


CHEF 
value, can be conceived to render 
any woman amiable in the ſight of 
man, here they were concentred :— 
for among all the gentler ſex, whoſe 
conſtant aim is to improve the beauty 
of the outward form, and who ſub- 
due all mankind by their charms, 
nature had been laviſh of her indul- 
gence, and Fanny had been taught to 
ſcudy nature only. 

How often would Lord Norbury 
repeat among his filent reverics the 


| words of the poet he loved: 


© How often, to myſelf unknown, 
“The graceful, gentle, virtuous maid 
Have I admired! How often ſaid, 
„What joy to call a heart like hers one's 


own !?? 


Vou lk r | 


(3 

The ſervants now returned, and 
reported that they had aſſiſted in 
placing Mr. Amſtrong upon a bed 
at a neighbouring inn, and had left 
a ſurgeon with him, who had been 
ſent for from the village cloſe by 
that his leg was fractured and his 
arm much injured—that when he 
was come to himſelf, he raved, and 
ſwore eternal vengeance againſt My 
Lord for ruining all his plan, and 
that he hoped one day to meet him 
face to face: that the ſurgeon had 
pacified him by the ſtrongeſt aſſur- 
ances that ſuch feclings would pre- 
vent his recovery, and that they had 
all left him to repoſe, 

& Repoſe!” ſaid Henry. Let him 

know 


. 
know I'll help him to his repoſe my- 


ſelf, as ſoon as For ſhame !” 
ſaid his mother; I muſt deſire that 
none of you interfere—By the bleſſ- 
ing of God, we have our dear girl 
reſtored to us—would you break up 
our peace, and ruſh into deſtrution 2? 

be No, no!” ſaid Lord Norbury, 
ee Henry muſt aſk leave of many 


more now than he thinks for,” 


They walked to Mr. Somerville's 


houſe—Fanny leaning on her mo- 


E 2 diſgraced 


im 

ad tner's arm ;—but tre paſſing ſcene 

1 | filled them with ideas which reſtrain— | 

1e ed their converſation. | 

wa E - Somerville, however, received | 
from Lord Norbury a more parti- ö ö 

him | cular hiſtory of che {ituation of the 


1 | 
aiſgraced Baronet, and the intimations 
he had given him of Armſtrong's 
infamous intentions. 

« You ſee, Sir,” ſaid Henry to 
Mr. Howard, „ that Lord Norbury 
does not think it unworthy to avow 
his predilection in favour of my 
ſfiſter—why then ſhould it be ſo ad- 
_ verſe to you that I ſhould aſpire to 
your daughter?“ 

His Lordſhip has good reaſons, 
no doubt, and does not ſtand in my 
ſi uation as a father.” 

« But, ſurely, Sir, he comes into a 
nearer ſituation, Allow me, Sir, to 
hope, that the event of this laſt hour 
may encourage me to hope for— 

I muſt,” interrupted Mr. How- 


ard, 


1 

ard, „ entreat you to drop a conver- 
lation ] freely confeſs gives me un- 
ealineſs. I have already expreſſed 
my ſentiments both to your father 
and yourſelf, and I now expect to 
hear no more upon the ſubject.” 

They had now arrived at tte 
garden- gate — Mr. Howard took his 
leave; and preſſing Lord Not bury 
by the hand as he mounted“ I ſhall 
not expect you till J fee you.“ 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Mas. Somerville could not re 
ſtrain the impulſe of every miſtreſs 
of a family to treat her gueſt, who 
now aſtumed a more important, at 
leaſt more intereſting, character, with 
ſome extraordinary attentions, The 
beſt table-cloth, an additional diſh, 
and a few more ſpoons than uſual 
decorated the table : the beſt parlour 
was prepared, and herſelf and her 


girls were dreſſed for dinner in a 


manner a little more comme il faut. 
The delay which all this occaſioned, 
cave time for the gentlemen to dwell 
4 "= a little 


(.79 ) 
a little longer on their mutual af- 
fairs, and for My Lord to make an 
open diſcloſure of his fortune to Mr. 
Somerville. 

Mr. Somerville, who diſdained the 
vanity of deceit, freely confeſſed that 
fuch an union would be an henour 
he could have had no right to expect, 
but that the chief thing for his 

Lordſhip's conſideration would be, 
the poſſibility of his changing bis 
mind, when he found his wite a 
very unequal companion for his 
ſplendour. But l know very well, 
a ied he, © that women have much 
greater facility in falling in with the 
manners of the great than men can 
ever acquire: and I believe that men 

E 4 can 


1 
can far more eaſily deſcend than they 
can,” 
Henry fighed—* Pardon me,” 


| ſaid Lord Norbury ; “ your daughter 


has not leſs elegance of manners than 
I have been ever accuſtomed to ſee; 
and ſhe has much more real polite- 
nels, for her civilities are thoſe of 
nature; thoſe of more poliſhed life 
are aſſumed, and on that account 
are diveſted of every intereſting 
charm, and very often of common 
politeneſs,” “ 

« Your Lordſhip is pleaſed to 
think more of my girl than ſhe de- 
ſerves; but I am inclined not to be 
behind-hand in your opinion of her,” 

* Gh, Sir! if you could, how ill 

would 


(0: 

would you deſerve ſuch a daughter ! 
And if I may hope for the ſree con- 
ſent of yourſelf and Mrs. Somerville, 
but allow me to ſay chiefly of her- 
ſelf, I know of no obſtacle which can 
or ought to retard my hopes. In the 
mean time let me truſt you will uſe 
the lover tenderly, and take his pro- 
poſal into your earlieſt conſideration, 
Have I your permiſſion to talk with 
your daughter on the ſubject ?” 

« Moſt willingly,” ſaid Mr. So- 
merville; “ I have no heſitation to 
lrave it entirely with your Lord- 
ſnip.?? | 
The ladies now made their ap- 
pearance, and the dinner was an- 
nounced at the ſame time. Fanny 

E appeared 


1 
appeared more lovely than ever 
her complexion was warmed by her 
ſenſations—her hair was looſely en- 
twined in a muſlin turband that 
preſſed a few natural ringlets upon 
her forehead ; and her white dreſs, 
| gathered round the waiſt by a ſaſh of 
pale yellow Perſian, ſhewed the moſt 
complete model of nature's excel- 
lence that ever ſmiled in female 
torm, 

His Lordſhip roſe as they entered, 
and, with a delight irreſiſtible in 
man, confuſed her by his admi- 
ration: he bent reſpectfully upon 
her hand, which trembled as he 
took it to lead her to the other 
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Fa — wont ſo oft 


In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of ſacred order, ſoon ſhe ſeeks at home 
To find a kindred order, to exert 

Within herſelf this elegance of love, 
This fair inſpired delight.” 

Mr. Somerville was the chief 
talker during the dinner; for the 
ſituations and ſentiments of all the 
other parties were ſo differently oc- 
cupied, that their minds furniſhed 
none of thoſe common topics of con- 
verſation which are fit to be expreſſed 
at ſuch a time. 

When the table was cleared, the 
converſation became rather more ge- 
necral; but Fanny had not yet ac- 
quired courage 1uihcient to bear any 
part in it with that indifference ne- 
F E6 ceſſary 


| 
| 
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ceſſary to purſue any of the ſubjects 
on which ſhe was ſo well informed. 

Mr. Somerville, who wiſely ſup- 
prefled a great deal of his uſual ſpe- 
culations, conſidered that ſome re- 
poſe muſt be very acceptable to his 
gueſt, and therefore propoſed to leave 
him to himſelf during the afternoon, 


and, without waiting for his declining 


it, they all withdrew. 


As ſoon as they found themſelves 
in the garden, the firſt time that they 
had yet been all collected together, 


Fanny took her father's arm; and as 


he looped down his head to kiſs her 1 


hand as it came upon his ſleeve, a 


ſoft tear ſtole down her cheek, the 
tender ornament of her heart. 
« Surely,” 


(83 
_« Surely,” ſaid the lovely creature, 
ce this muſt be a fairy dream! Can 


. all this ſtrange affair be true 


has my Lord —“ 

« My deareſt child,“ returned beg 
father; © ak thy own merit, Lord 
Norbury has a heart full of ſenſibi- 
lity, capable of ſeeing thine ; he ap- 
pears to pofleis a loul worthy of his 
rank and fortune, worthy of ſecuring 
the happineſs of my child.“ 

„ Bur, Sir, you uled to think me 
unfit for rank — Well, whatever lot 
I may be doomed to fill, let me love 
with ſincerity equal to that which 


ſeems to join my brother and Har- 


riet Howard.“ 
How do you like his Lordſhip ?”? 
« Much,” 
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c Much, very much ;—and now 
I muſt, I ſuppoſe, ſoon like to love 
him. I have ſeen ſome marks of juſt 
honour and merit about him, ſupe- 
rior to many men whom you are 
acquainted with. He is a man who 
always greatly intereſted me; why, 
I know not.” 

« ] hope,” ſaid her father, © he 
will now intereſt you more ;—he 
will take ſome early occaſion to aſk 
you to conſider favourably of his 
paſſion: — this is the uſual way that 
lovers take to underſtand one ano- 
ther,” | 4 

Did my brother take ſuch a 
ſtrange circuitous way of learning the 
ſtate of Harriet's mind ?” 

I No; 


5 
No; for ſh: ſaved him the trou- 
ble; but you, who are ſtronger than 
ſne, muſt paſs through a more regu- 


lar ceremonv.“ 


“ Surely this is a moſt ridiculous 


plan !—Pray, what am I to ſay ? Be- 
cauſe if I anſwer the queſtion in the 


negative, what becomes of the man ? 


And if I fay yes, 1t will ſeem ſo odd.” 


«© Nature and your own delicacy 
will anſwer for you at the time :— 
theſe ſicuations moſt people paſs 
through, but it is their own fooliſh 
hypocriſy which renders them ridi- 
culous. If you prepare your mind 


for what you ſhall ſay, you may rely 


upon it you will not act with pro- 
priety, You will not, perhaps, be 


able 
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able to ſay any thing; ſilence is a 
mark of unaffected emotion ſo inter- 
eſting an occaſion naturally pro- 
duces.” 
But when do you think this is 
to take place?“ 
« Perhaps this afternoon.” 


„God Heavens! Am I to ſay 
whether I'll have him, this afternoon ? 
I cannot.” 5 

Then ſay whether you will not 
have him.” LY 

«© That might perhaps be more 
difficult than the other,” replied 
ſhe. Es: * 

« Then tell him, you'll conſider 
of it.” 

Fanny now joined her mother, 

Who 
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who had been engaged in cloſe debate 
with her ſon on Armſtrong's ſituation. 
She had been ſo much alarmed ever 
ſince his affray at the Park, and 
knowing his reſolute and courageous 
ſpirit, that ſhe trembled leſt he ſhould 
' riſk his life in ſome unequal combat: 
and ſhe extorted from him a ſolemn 
promiſe, that, as his ſiſter was ſafe, 
he would ſtifle every ſymptom of 
revenge for the inſult intended, 
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Hexxy: ſpirits were clouded 
in daxkneſs.—“ I am ſorry, my dear 
Henry,” ſaid his mother, to find 
your ſpirits ſo indifferent; — you 
ſeem full of your own ideas, and ab- 
ſent to every thing around you.— 
Why this altered look? You were 
not uſed to ſhun our general con- 
verfation, but added pleaſure to it.” 
My concern,” anſwered Henry, 
« ariſes from Mr. Howard's objec- 
tions, which, 1 fear, will lead me to 
ſome artful ſecrecy which I abhor, 

or 


1 
or to a clandeſtine marriage, which 
loſes half its joy.— The laſt thing 
he ſaid to me was to forbid my 
hopes. Can I be a man and not be 
caſt down? I ſhall not have further 
intercourſe— I ſhall be inſulted by 
menaces for intruſon—1 ' ſhall fee 
the woman of my ſoul led off from 
my embrace to fill the arms of ſome 
titled ſlave, whoſe honours, though 
external, are to ſwallow up every ſen- 
timent of affection! With ſuch a 
fortune as Mr. Howard's, one ſhould 
have thought he poſſeſſed the ſummir 
of ambition; and yet he indulges 
hopes of carrying his daughter to 
the foot-ſtool of a throne, ſatisfied 
with nothing leſs than her being 

burniſhed 
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burniſhed in the blaze of majeſty. 
Knowing how captivating to a wo- 
man's heart are birth and circum- 
lance, can [ be leſs than anxious 
when I ſee that my ſiſter is already 
on the brink of marriage with a man 
ſhe almoſt takes on truſt, becauſe of 
theſe prominent recommendations ?” 
If your ſiſter ſhould decide in 
favour of Lord Norbury, you will 
recolle& how often ſhe has ſeen him 
both laſt ſummer and this, and that 
we know his character by our friend 
Howard. But you are wrong, Hen- 
ry, to indulge anxiety ſo early—it is 
the very poiſon of life—the parent of 
many ſins and of more miſeries. You 
are both of you very young, and you 
FT ought 
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_ ought to aſk yourſelf, in a world 


like this, where every thing is ſo 
doubtful, where you may ſucceed in 
your wiſh and be miſerable, be diſ- 


appointed and be bleſt in the diſap- 


pointment,—what avails this reſtleſs 


| ſtir and commotion of mind? Let 


m: aſk you, can your ſolicitude 
change the courſe of things, or un- 
ravel the intricacy of human events ? 
You have done, and will I am ſure do, 
all that 1s incumbent upon you in 
your ſituation, and which you owe 
to the lady; and having done this, 


wiſdom commands you to ſtop, and to 


poſſeſs your mind in peace. By ruſh- 


ing beyond this point, and by devot- 
ing yourſelf to an immoderate and 


fruitleſs 
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Fruitlels concern about the event at 
preſent unknown, you loſe ground 
inſenſibly; becauſe, inſtead of ad- 
vancing, you retard your ſucceſs; 
and you plant a thorn in your breaſt 
that requires very little cultivation 
to gall you for the reſt of your life. 
Suſtain with dignity the weight of 
your condition, nor meanly acquieſce 
in grievances within your power to 
redreſs. Call up the manly energy 
of ſoul with which you are endowed; 
look on the ſmiles of active virtue 
and beneficence, and, 
bc Spur ning the yoke of theſe inglorious days, 
« Mix in their deeds, and kindle with their | 


flame.“ 
Henry was ſtruck with this mode 
ot 
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of reaſoning, and began to revive 
from his diſtreſs; but his mind, 
though it wanted relief, could not 
avoid reſting upon the blank which 
Mr. Howard had caſt upon it. 

* My dear Henry,” ſaid his father, 
<< hs diſappointments we meet with 
are not always to be reliſted —forcs 
will not avail againſt poſitive facts, 
The energy I recommend you to ex- 
ert is over your own mind, to fave it 
from deſpair ;—you will leara by 
adverſity how to value what you en- 
Joy, and not to conceive every bleſſ- 
ing ſwallowed up in the one diſap- 
pointment you meet with. There are 
inſtances where men have loſt king- 
doms with more fortitude than you 
are 
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„ 
are now ſhewing yourſelf maſter of, 
I will allow that this is an affliction 


of a ſecondary kind: bur a tolerable 


ſhare of fortitude is requiſite to bear 


it. But it is within the power of our 


nature. Let me give you an example 
of what I mean, in the ſtory of Ve- 
tranio, mentioned by Gibbon.” 
They ſat down together in the 
arbour. Mrs, Somerville and her 


daughters joined them. 


In the conſpiracy of Magnen- 


tius and old Vetranio againſt Con- 
ſtantius, affairs were at laſt reduced to 
a meeting of Conſtantius and Vetra- 
nio, on a wide plain near Conſtan- 
tinople, where the united armies were 
aſſembled. Conſtantius delivered an 


eloquent 
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an eloquent harangue to the armies; 
and the officers who ſurrounded the 
tribunal, and were inſtructed to act 
their parts in this extraordinary 
ſcene, confeſſed the irreſiſtible power 
of reaſon and eloquence, by ſaluting 
the Emperor Conſtantius as their 


lawful ſovereign, The contagion of 


loyalty and repentance was commu- 
nicated from rank to rank, till the 
plain of Sardica reſounded with the 
univerſal acclamation of Away 
with theſe upſtart uſurpers ! Long 
life and victory to the ſon of Con- 
ſtantine ! Under his banners alone 
we will fight and conquer !” 

«© The ſhouts of thouſands, their 
menacing geſtures, the fierce claſh- 
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ing of their arms, aſtoniſhed and ſub- 
dued the courage of Vetranio, who 
ſtood, amid the defe&ion of his fol- 


lowers, in anxious and ſilent ſuſ- 


penſe. Inſtead of embracing the 
laſt refuge of deſpair, he ſubmitted 
to his fate; and taking the diadem 


from his head, in the view of both 


armies, fell proſtrate at the feet of 


his conqueror. 

6 Conſtantius uſed his victory 
with prudence and moderation; and 
raiſing from the ground the aged 
ſuppliant, whom he affected to ſtyle 


by the endearing name of father, he 
gave him his hand to deſcend from 
the throne. The city of Pruſa was 


aſſigned for the exile or retirement 


the 
al 


£ 
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of the abdicated monarch, who lived 


{ix years in the enjoyment of eaſe 


and affluence. He often expreſſed 


his grateful ſenſe of the goodneſs of 


Conſtantius, and, with a very ami- 
able ſimplicity, adviſed his bene- 
factor to reſign the ſceptre of the 
world, and to ſeck for content, where 
alone it could be found, in the peace- 
ful obſcurity of a private condition.” 

“ Would you,” ſaid Mr. Somer- 
ville, „have applauded Vetranio 
more if he had ruſhed upon his ſword 
in the preſence of his armies ? Or 
would he have deſerved the praiſe of 
poſterity if he wreaked his vexation 
in the blood of Conſtantius? On 


| the other Rand, he aws before 


F 2 thouſands 
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thouſands of witneſſes whoſe eyes 


were upon him, that he had courage 


to reſign to their unconquerable 
power, inſtead of plunging them in 
blood; and that by liſtening to their 
voice, and the voice of reaſon, he 
could ſpend the reſt of his days in 
virtuous eaſe, without envying or 
repining at the ſucceſs of his rival. 


Come then, Henry, no longer 


let your brow be clouded thus - we 


require your advice, and look to you 


5 to participate in your ſiſter's affairs as 


well as your own; it 1s felfath to deal 


only with yourſelf.“ And calling to 
his daughter Mary, he bad her come 
and repeat the verſes ſhe had learned 


laſt week about cheerfulneſs. 
6] don' 
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don't think I can find the copy, 
6 I gave it you this morning.“ — 
No, indeed, my Lady!”—curt- 


ſcying and putting on a grave face 


at her ſiſter, 


« You ſaucy thing!“ ſaid her 
mother, The paper was produced, 
and little Mary read the following 


lines ;— 


« COME, Cheerſulnefs, triumphant Fair, 
Shine through the painful cloud of care; 
Oh ſweet of language, mild of mien, 

Oh virtue's friend, and pleaſure's queen! 
Fair guardian of domeſtic life, 
Bleſt baniſher of home-bred {trife ! 
Nor ſullen lip, nor taunting eye, 
Deforms the ſcene where thou art by: 
F 3 . . = 
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No ſick'ning huſband damns the hour | 


That bound his joys to female power 


No pining mother weeps the cares 

That parents waſte on hopeleſs heirs: 

Th' officious daughters pleas'd attend; 
The brother riſes to the friend: 

By thee our board with flowers is crown'd, 
By thee with ſongs out walks reſound z 

By thee the ſprightly mornings ſhine, 


And ev'ning hours in peace decline!“ 
J. Buxcrs. 
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CHAP. XIIII. 


7 1 PROTEST,” ſaid Mrs. So- 
merville, here comes Lord Nor- 
bury down the green walk!“ They 
were in uniſon to receive him; but 
Fanny was ſo much agitated as to 
deſire they would not leave her. In- 
deed there was little cauſe for the 
precaution; for after ſitting with 
them a ſhort time, playing with the 
little girl, and being rather ſparing 
of his attentions to Fanny, he roſe 
from his ſeat, and expreſſed a wiſh to 
talk apart with Mr. Somerville and 


his ſon. 


F4 As 
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As they walked together, his 
Lordſhip obſerved, that, after the 
kind permiſſion he had received to 


open his mind more at large to 
Fanny, it might ſeem ſtrange that 
he ſhould not aveil Eimſelf of the 
firſt opportunity; bu: that, ſince they 
had left him, he had received an 
abuſive letter from Armſtrong, de- 
manding ſatisfaction ; and that being 
well enough to hold a piſtol he had 
urged him to come to him on the fol- 
lowing day, and fight him in his 
room-and that his miſery and vex- 
ation, till he had ſatiated his ven- 
geance, gave him no hopes of reco- 
very. : | 

« And thus the fool hopes to re- 

COver, 


a 
cover, by adding blood to wicked- 
neſs!”? ſaid Mr. Somerville, © I have 
_ anſwered his letter,“ continued 7.ord 
Norbury—< that I could not ſtoop 
to fight any man upon ſuch unequal 


terms, and therefore that as ſoon as 


he ſhould be more recovered, he 


knew where to find me, and that then 


I ſhould be ready to meet him, If 
| may hope, Sir, for the affection of 


your daughter, I would not too. 
deeply engage it in a cloud of anxi- 
ety, or diſturb the charming harmony 
in which you live, by aſking for 


her hand until an affair of ſuch a 


nature as this is concluded. I am 


thus unfortunately bound to tear 


myſelf from you, and 1 muſt leave 
F vour 


— — 


—.— 


6 
your daughter to the guardianſhip 


of that protection which I hope will 
watch over her merit, and preſerve 
her from every woe !” | 
He burſt into a flood of tears— 
Henry could not bridle his ungo- 
verned rage,— Is your Lordſhip 
then determined to ſtake your lite 
againſt that of a ruffian you have 
once overcome ?—Ts it an. honour 
incumbent on your Lordſhip, to ex- 
clude yourſelf from happineſs in 
order to yield to the threats of a 
cowardly bravo? Will you conde- 
ſcend to gain a victory over a ſcoun- 
drel whoſe name 2 your 
lips?“ 1 
My very excellent friend,” ſaid 
6 T1 Lord 


( 

Lord Norbury; “ we mult by the 
laws of honour and the cuſtoms of 
our country ſubmit to affairs of this 
kind, though we know them to be 
wrong: and much as I eſteem you 
for your noble indignation, the pre- 
Judices of the world will value my 
reputation for courage, and for fide- 
lity to your ſiſter, by my conduct 
in her defence,” 

At cannot be, my Lord ! it muſt 
not be !—Let me go to him and ſhew 
him the fallacy of ſuch a meaſure!“ 

It would be reaſoning with a 
madman, and diſgracing me!“ inter- 
rupted his Lordſhip. 

« By all that 's ſacred,” cried 
Henry, it ſhall not be If I am 

F 6 to 
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to believe Mr. Howard that I never 


can expect his daughter, what an 
uſeleſs being am I ! Recall your let- 
ter, and tell him, I am injured by him 
moſt (and he has injured me moſt) 
in his inſult upon my ſiſter ; that 
before he pays the debt of gallantry 
to you, he ſhall anſwer that of duty 
to her brother!“ Leaving no time 
for reply, he ruſhed to the ſtable- 
yard, which joined the garden, and 
called loudly to the boy to ſaddle his 
| horſe: 

« If it ſhould pleaſe Heaven to 
take the raſcal, by this hand”—ſaid 
Henry, looking back with eyes flam- 
ing with indignation. 

Lou mult fly your country, or 
ſurrender 
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ſurrender to its juſtice,” interrupted 
his father, who had followed him— 
and if you fall!” — claſping his 
hands together— 

I then, Sir, ſhould leave my fa- 
mily in the boſoms of yourſelf and 
Lord Norbury ;—and Harriet with 
her father planning high ſchemes for 
her happineſs !? | 

He ſprang ſuddenly from them ; 
and, leaping the zarden-wall, mount. 
ed his horſe and was out of light in 
a moment. 

Mr. Somerville * his Lordſhip 
ran after him, both calling upon him 

to return, and leaving the ladies in a 
conſternation nt to be deſeribed. 


The diſtance was at leaſt three 
miles 


E 

miles to the inn where Armſtrong 
was confined they ordered their 
horſes, to overtake Henry, and hur- 
ried on with all haſte. There was A 
conſiderable hill upon the road, and 
as they went along they diſcovered 
him upon the ſummit by his grey 
horſe, making all the ſpeed in his 
power; ſo that they deſpaired of pre- 
venting the interview they had ſo 
much cauſe to dread, 

„This is headſtrong indeed! * ald 
Mr. Somerville : „ perhaps before 
we arrive ſomething fatal may have 
happened, and on either ſide it. is 
miſery in the extreme !”* They pur- 
ſued their way in the utmoſt agita- 
tion of mind. When they arrived, 
they 


461 
they were greatly relieved DY eing. 
Henry in earneſt parley with the 
landlord, who ſeemed to 2 ng 


him; but upon Mr. Sou ville's 
coming up, he acquainted him that 
he had received ſtrict orders from the 
ſurgecn to ſuffer no perſon to go to 
Mr. Armſtrong's room till his re- 
turn; for that the agitation of his 
mind and. his reſtleſſneſs at his con- 
finement, which had deranged and 
dilappointed ſome important buſi- 
neſs he had to tranſact elſewhere, 
added to the hurry of ſpirits excited 
by the letter he had written to Lord 
Norbury, had contributed to accele- 
rate his fever; and being a large 
athletic man, it was eſſential to his 

recovery 


1 
recovery that he ſhould try to get 
ſome reſt, or the accident might prove 


fatal to him. 

Folled in this part of his reſolution, 
Henry felt his paſſions and his views 
at a ſtand ; but he was ſtill deaf to 
every argument, and was with the 
greateſt difficulty prevented from the 
deſperate reſolution of waiting till 
Armſtrong ſhould be ready to receive 
him. His father peremptorily in- 
ſiſted upon his immediate return 
with him, and Lord Norbury pur- 
ſued his way, overcome with fatigue, | 
to the Park, 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


* I SHOULD have thought, Hen- 
ry,” {aid Mr. Somerville, as they 
rode gently home, „that you had 
formed principles ſtrong enough tg 
oppole the folly of expecting ſatiſ- 
faction for an injury, by ruining 
your own and your friends' happineſs, 
in attempting the life of a wretch 
unworthy to be your competitor, 
What would you have gained if you 
had deſtroyed him? or, if you your- 
ſelf were to have ruſhed into eter- 
nity on ſuch an errand as the ſeek- 
ing revenge upon another's life, 

. what 
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what would you have gained after you 
had made all thoſe unhappy whom 
you are thus falſely pretending to 
ſerve? The greateſt courage is coo! 
and ſedate; it ſpares itſelf where it 
ought, and expoſes itſelf only where 
occaſion makes it neceſſary : but you 
have been ruſhing headlong into the 
enormity of haſty violence, and have 
been ſaved from the indelible infamy 
of the offence you were blundering 
into, by the reſolution of the land- 
lord.“ wy” 

4 Sir,” replied Henry, “nothing 
but ſuch an occaſion as this, and the 
ſituation of all the parties, could have 
zuſtzfied a duel: I have no ſecret re- 


venge againſt Armſtrong, unleſs to 
puniſh 
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puniſh infamy can be called ſo; 
and if fo, juſtice muſt be branded 
with that name. I have never ſeen 
him but once or twice, and then 
never ſpoke to him; but a warm 
ſenſe of his guilt, of the ſhameleſs 
inſult offered to us all, and the high 
value I ſet upon my ſiſter's happineſs, 
which ſhall not be interrupted by the 
arm of ſo baſe an aſſaſſin; her charac- 
ter in the world, and her own deli- 
cacy, all ſcem to awaken thoſe calls 
of energy which a woman cannot 
exert herſelf, and which ſhe muſt 


therefore rely upon her friends for, 


as eſſential to her cauſe.” 
Did you ever know then, that a 
woman's delicacy or character was 
improved 


„ og ng 
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Improved by this ordeal of blood; 
or was ſhe ever made happier by it? 
If ſhe has any regard for the perſon 
who riſks his life for her, her miſery 
is ſealed from the inſtant of the 
challenge—if ſhe has no regard for 
him, I hope you'll agree with me 
that duelling is a very filly piece of 
buſineſs.” 

« How then,” refumed Henry, 
« will My Lord diveſt himſelf of it ? 
If I have ruſhed thus haſtily into it, 
he has ſought it deliberately ; and 
when it is known that he nouriſhes 
the expectation of it from Armſtrong's 
recovery, and that his ſilence to my 
After, after all that has paſſed this 
mornings 18 explained in this man- 


ner, 
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ner, will he find more juſtification ?* 
Or perhaps lords have, among their 
numerous other privileges, this ad- 
ditional one of hazarding their own 
brains when they pleaſe,” ? 
Lord Norbury is maſter of his 
own actions,” ſaid Mr. Somerville; 
I cannot controul them, but it is 

my duty to urge to you every argu- 
ment againſt ſuch raſhneſs. Beſides, 
you have here two antagoniſts to 
chaſtiie—the plotter as well as the 
executer, Why don't you find out 
Sir Francis Bloom, and charge him 
at the ſame ſport?” 

„He is too contemptible for the 
notice of any one who has the feelings 
of a man,” returned Henry indig- 


nantly 
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nantly—* Armſtrong has been a 


more prominent raſcal: he has execut- 


ed one plot here; but I learn that he 


is the plotter and the villain every- 


where —Surely to puniſh ſuch a man 


is doing God ſervice.” 


" No, Henry ! God requires no 
ſervice of this ſort he will mark 
by the finger of his own ineffable 
Juſtice, every one who does evil— 
he does not delegate to mortals, all 


in ſome degree guilty, his power of 


Either cenſure or puniſhment, For- 


bid it Heaven, that, when you kneel 


In his awful preſence, you ſhould feel 


the frown of his unchanged decrees 


for having preſumed to violate the 


ſacred order of his laws ! Imagine 
—— your- 


„ 

pourſelf for a moment aſking for that 
mercy which you refuſed to another 
can you, while refuſing to be entreated 
and diſdaining to forgive, conceive 
an inſtance of more unnatural and 
extravagant arrogance ? Even among 
men, the groſs indecency of intem- 
perate anger or cool revenge renders 
the perſon the ſcorn and the ſcoff of 

every one who knows him.“ 

4 But, Sir,” ſaid Henry, „though 
this may be all juſt, let me aſk you 
if there is or can be a greater morti- 
fication in life than for any of us, 
and for a young innocent and virtu- 
ous woman to ſuffer in her reputa- 


tion, to have her fair fame blaſted by 
the breath of infamy, and for it to 
aſſume 
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aſſume the air of probability and 
walk abroad unpuniſhed ? Who can 

ſuffer a wounded fpirit ?”” 
„ Thou haſt a noble generous 
ſoul, my Henry!” ſaid his father; 
<« but you have yet to learn that to 
_ reſtrain its energy is an intereſt as 
well as a duty to be cultivated. It 
is the ſecret of happineſs to make it 
as independent as poſſible : our af- 
fictions become intolerable, becauſe 
we ourſelves ſharpen their ſting and 
warm their poiſon : the feuds and ani- 
moſities between families and neigh - 
bours, which diſturb the intercourſe 
of human life, and collectively com- 
poſe half the miſery of it, have their 
foundation in the want of a forgiving 
7 temper, 
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temper, and can never ceaſe but by 
the exerciſe of this virtue on one 
ſide or on both.” | 

« But, fir, I am not wanting. hope, 
in this diſpoſition—l acknowledge 
that I feel reſentment for the wrong 
done to us; but I think alſo, that 
there is a benefit to ſociety in mak- 
ing men repent of their crimes, that 
they may reſtrain them.“ 

« This is the office of the magiſ- 
trate alone,” ſaid his father.“ It you 
uſurp his authority, you rouſe the 
lion upon yourſelf and thus find 
two enemies. Would you deſire that 
a ſerpent ſhould ſting you twice?“ 

« Am I then to ſubmit to every 

Vol. II. = affront ? 
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affront? to receive injuries, and be 
afraid to punith them to yield to 
the ſcorn of general contempt ?” 

« No, Henry, no! Will not your 
courage be more nobly tried, by 
ſhewing to all the world that you 
diſdain the folly of cuſtom, and re- 
ject the falſe meteor of glory which 
dazzles in a duel, but fades inſtantly 
into miſery and contempt ? Is your 
whole life and your happineſs to be 
plunged into the darkeſt abyſs of 
deſpair, becauſe you have received 
one inſult? Is it generous to charge 
your reputation with a ſin, by at- 
tempting to preſerve it crimſoned 
with blood? Is it an act of con- 
temptible 


. 


temptible fear, you ſeem ſo much to 


dread, to ſhun baſe aſſaſſination ? 


True courage is to reſiſt eyil, not 


to plunge deeper into it. 


Gs. CHAR 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Ir was quite evening when they 
arrived at home. The anxiety of Mrs, 
Somerville and the young ladies was 


in ſome meaſure relieved by their re- 


turn—though the ſuſpenſe in which 


they had remained ſo long, had 


interrupted their uſual occupations, 


which were accuſtomed to render 
their time rapid in its flight. 

Mr. Somerville's ſyſtem diſdained 
a ſmooth repreſentation of unfavor- 
able facts—he held it childiſh, and 
next to ſinful, thus to deſtroy the na- 
tural ſtrength of the mind, by diſ- 


guiſing 
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guiſing truth, and rendering it un- 


able to bear her language: he there- 
fore related in plain terms the fimple 
narrative of the events of the paſt 
few hours,— 

Fanny felt what nature would 
dictate to every woman to feel in her 
ſituation more anxiety for her bro- 


ther whom ſhe loved, than for ker 


lover whom ſhe only eſteemed : 
but the more remote conſiderations 
of the probability of her never ſee- 


ing him again, of never anſwering 


to the name of Lady Norbury, and 


of being born perhaps to bluſh un- 
ſeen, were ſufficient to take their 
ſecondary place in her breaſt, to ſe- 
cure a ſigh to the departing ſpirit of 

G 3 her 
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her gloſing fortunes, and to diſturb 
thoſe gentle ſlumbers which had been 
accuſtomed to preſs her nightly pil- 
low! As her fond imagination in- 
creaſed her difficulties, it gained new 
force of attachment—To be deprived 
from hearing the vows of a man 
who proved his love by riſking his 
life in her protection, and again in 
avenging her wrongs—to be com- 
manded to wait his fate who had no 
other inducement for his affection but. 
kerſelf—and to itrive to chaſe from 
her mind the expectation and hope of 
binding ſuch a man to her heart |—. 
his name, his character, his polite 
attentions, and her parents' recom- 
mendation of him—all combined to 


awaken 
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_ awaken every tender emotion in her 
breait, and to cail up the dignified 
exaltation of impreſſive love, which 
perhaps the ſmooth current of an un- 
interrupted offer would never have 
excited, 
Oh human nature, how-doft thou 
work by contrarics I- ho do the 
gentle fibres of tay ſyſtem draw in- 
ſenſibly to a centre all the extremi- 
ties of thy paſſions; and, as the ſen- 
fitive plant, cloſe at the touch of 
tenderneſs, preſſing within thy boſom 
the delights of life !— 
On the following day, Mr. Somer- 
ville and his fon ſet off to attend the 
funeral of the man to whom, not- 
withſtanding his ſelfiſh injuſtice, they 
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determined to pay their laſt tribute 


of reſpect. They had appointed 
Mr. Gregſon, their attorney, to meet 
them, on whoſe fidelity and upright- 
neſs they had always placed a well. 
deſerved reliance. 

Mr, Gregſon had been long ac- 
quainted with the family he had 
received a liberal education, and had 
formed ideas in general ſuperior to 
the low mechanical part of his pro- 
f-Mion, where drudgery and rapid 
chicane go hand in hand, to oppreſs 
the weak, to ſtarve the hungry, and 
to expote the houſeleſs child of want ! 
He had ſcen enough of the miſeries 
of mankind to rejoice in relieving 


them—he had felt the ſorrows of 


' weeping 


e 

weeping indigence; and had often 
diſarmed half its terrors by act ing 
the mediator inſtead of the executor 
of revenge.—Could all his profeſſion 
be reduced to ſuch as moved on his 
level, the popular prejudice would 
be forgotten, and the ſervants of diſ- 
tributive juſtice would be dignified 
with the ſhield of protection, inftead 
of the faſces of execution! 

Such was the man, in whoſe 
ſkill and uprightneſs Henry was 
about to repole the whole conduct 
of his affairs, — _ 

The funeral was ſumptuous, but 
its pomp excited no tears Even old 
Ralph had been forgotten, and in 


his turn he forgot to weep—* For one 
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| good turn deſerves another,” ſaid the 
He had been accuſ- 
tomed to buffet the elements, and 


old man. 


beat about in the fortuitous gales of 
fortune, and he expected nothing elſe 
for the reſt of his days: but it hap- 
pened about this time that the gate- 
porter at the park was ill he ſoon 
after died; and Mr. Howard did 
not ſuffer old Ralph to live long 
upon the ſcanty earnings of his laſt 
place: he reſided for the reſt of his 
days in the Park lodge; and, when 
he died, there was not an old goſſip 

within three miles of the church. ſtile 
that did not drop a tear, and repeat 
theſe words printed over his grave; 


« Poor Ralph is ſilent for evermore!“ 
Mr. 


Mr. Gregſon found, on peruſal of 
all the writings he could diſcover, 
that the charges upon the eſtate 
would leave a reſidue of nearly one 
thouſand pounds. Henry therefore 
determined to ſell the manor and 
manſion- houſe, and to retain a ſmall 
farm contiguous to his father's; 
which, with a trifling balance in mo- 
ney after payment of the incidental 
expences, would enable him to fill 
up all his time in cultivation, reſolv- 
ing to adhere to his firſt deſign of 
caſting the produce into the common 
ſtock. He rejoiced in this acquiſi- 
tion, which would render him com- 
plete maſter of a farm, and yet pre- 


krve him in the habits of ſocial in- 
a „ tercourſe- 
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tercourſe with his amiable and be- 
loved family: and he conſidered, 
that if ever ſuch extraordinary for- 
tune ſhould happen, as the marriage 
of his ſiſter to Lord Norbury, and 
of himſelf to Harriet Howard, he 
might thus be enabled to make a 
ſmall proviſion for his ſiſter Mary, 
the growing delight of every-eye— 
the darling of almoſt every heart ! 

Two days having been nearly oc- 
cupied in forming all theſe arrange- 
ments, Mr, Gregſon was left in full 
poſſeſſion of the premiſes, with au- 
thority to conduct the ſale, and to 
take ſuch meaſures as ſhould, without 
the law's delay, put every one in 

poſſeſſion of his own. 
Mr. 


( 133 ) 
Mir. Somerville and his ſon re- 
turned to their expecting family, 
whoſe unaffected excellence never 
ſhone ſo conſpicuouſly as at their 
meeting after an abſence however 
ſhort. The charming ſmile that wel- 
comes a quick approach, the haſten- 
ing ſtep that treads ſwiftly over do- 
meſtic ground, or the intereſting 
covetouſneſs of every word rapidly 
related, that glorify the firit meet- 
ing of a family devoted to each 
other, is, to ſay the leaſt of it, a ſha- 
dow of heaven : 
All the ſubjects of their preſent 
attention were full of intereſting 
importance, — The death and funeral 


of 


6134) 
of old Mr. Somerville, the gloom 
which hung ſtill upon Henry's brow, 5 
and the ſituation of Lord Norbury 
had all their weight : but Henry 
claimed their principal regard, The 
anxious earneſtneſs of his mother's 


countenance expreſſed a deſire to 


penetrate into his intention too 


keenly to need her queſtioning him 


vpon it :—he, whoſe ſoul was made 


up of domeſtic love, delayed not 
to give her the moſt ſolemn aſſur- 
ances that he was convinced of the 
folly and raſhneſs of duelling, and 
that he would not, unleſs it ſhould 
be neceſſary to ſtand between Lord 
Norbury and Armſtrong, hazard 

mY his 


1688 


his life in ſuch hands: this was 


the utmoſt he could be perſuaded to 


promiſe, it was the utmoſt he could 
perſuade himſelf to undertake. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


WI EN Lord Norbury, to whom 
it is neceſſary for us to return, ar- 
rived at the Park, Mr, Howard was 
engaged with company, and there- 
fore was not made acquainted with 
the incident already mentioned, 
until the following day. In the 
mean time a ſervant, who had been 
upon the road, and ſtopped for re- 
freſhment at the inn where Arm- 
ſtrong was confined, ſeeing the 
haſty approach of Henry, follow- 
ed by his father and Lord Norbury, 
had thought it moſt prudent to purſue 

his 


1 
his way, and arrived in the kitehen 
time enough to relate the whole ad- 
venture, with a multitude of aggrava- 
tions, before Miſs Howard's woman 
was called to dreſs her young lady; 
who, lending a willing ear to all 
that came from that corner of the 
globe, was tortured with the ſuſpenſe 
of ſending the woman no leſs than 
three times to Joe, to learn whether 
Mr. Armſtrong had loſt an arm or 
a head whether Lord Norbury had 


killed him or Fanny—and whether 


young Mr. Somerville, or his father, 


| or his lordſhip, or Armſtrong, or 
the landlord, or all the people in 


the farm-yard, had not, or which of 


them had actually died and come to 
life 
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1 
life again: and after all, poor Har- 


riet was utterly unable to gueſs what 
it was that had befallen the whole 
party.— 6 
| he incoherency of the ſtory was 
the only ſource of conſolation ſhe 
could collect ; tor it ſhewed her the 
folly of encouraging anxiety, when 
| the could not explain the cauſe of 
it, even to her own imagination ; and 
yet ſomething like abſence and an 
earneſt ſolicitude frequently ſent her 
mind upon the wings of buſy thought 
far away from the circle ſhe was 
engaged in, till Lord Norbury made 
his appearance, She could then aſſure 
herſelf, that at leaſt one worthy friend 
was ſafe ; but then © he might have 


remained 


( 2139 ) 

remained alone to tell the tale!“ 
W hat cruel deſtiny enchains a female 
heart, that, by the ſhackles of cul- 
tivated life, ſhe ſhould be reprehen- 
fible if, under Harriet's ſituation, ſhe 
ſhould have ventured to aſk ſome 
news of her deareſt friend! The fa- 
tigue his lordſhip had undergone 
fince he laſt left the Park, and the 
ſock of anxiety he had lately added 
to it, rendered his brow heavy and 
depreſſed, contrary to his uſual agree- 
able manners: he entered the room 
and paid his reſpects to every one 
preſent, without that cordial plea- 
ſantneſs which had always ſecured 
him the general favor; —he bowed 
reſpectfully to Mrs. Howard, and, 


aftes 


-( 149 
after making a ſlight obeiſance to 
the circle, ſat down by his friend, 
with whom he fell into converſation 
for ſome time.—Mrs. Howard, who, 
whatever might be her opinion of 
the match with Henry, felt as a 
woman, and knew her daughter's 
wiſh, therefore aſked his lordſhip 
if he had left all his friends well; 
which he anſwered in the affirmative. 
The cards and the converſation then 
became general, and in the vortex 


of the ceremony he withdrew unob- 


ſerved to his chamber. 


The uſual civility of a viſit to a 


family upon the deceaſe of any re- 


lation, became a ſerious point with 
Mr. Howard, who, though he ſtrongly 
objected 


( 141 ) 
objected to the union of his daughter 


with Henry, yet had that high eſteem 
for his friend, which he was very un- 
willing to divert into any other chan- 
nel; he looked round among all his 
acquaintance, and could find none 
who was worthy to take the place 
Mr. Somerville held in his eſteem. 
If Harriet ſhould be of the party, it 
would lock like acquieſcence—if he 
ſtaid at home, he had little doubt 


but Henry would be found in the 


evening behind ſome alcove again. 
He reſolved to truſt to chance, and 
as he ſhould himſelf be with them, 
he thought he could keep a ready 
eye upon their proceedings. 
Under theſe impreſſions, the coach 


Was 
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was ordered for the ladies, and Lord 


Norbury drove Mr. Howard in his 
phaeton, on the following day. 
Some of the common people, and 
perhaps ſome of their own ſervants 
not very hoſtile to the wiſh, forget- 
ting that forms and ceremonies in 
ſuch caſes would have drawn the 
gentleman the other way, and that 
the ladies would have waited at home 
for him, ſpread the report that the 
wedding was to be at Mr, Somer- 
ville's pariſh-church, and actually 
withed them joy as they paſſed along 
—and the pariſh clerk, out of his 
overflowing zeal for the propagation 
of ſuch glad tidings, ſet the old 
bells in the ſteeple a-ringing, and 
| fixed 


1 

fixed up a green bow at the weather- 
cock, to ſhew to all diſtant travellers 
what ſport was going forward. 

When they arrived at the green 
gate, the whole family went out to 
meet them. Conceive the Joy |— 
Reader, do you poſſeſs the foul of 
human love ?—Have you the glow 
of ſympathy thrilling through thy 
tendereſt vein? Have you ever known 
the charm of conſcious, duteous, un- 
abating affection, guſhing at every 
pore, ſwelling at every reſpiration, 
trembling oneach lip? 


Conceive, 
if you have not loſt it in unchaſte de- 
ſire, if you have not burſt the charm 
of innocence by diſdaining the bond 
of untainted fidelity, if you have 


not 


( 144 ) 
not ſuffered the ebullitions of honeſt 
nature to be waſted by the blaſting 


mildew of pollution—conceive the 


joy that beat high in Henry's boſom, 


once again to preſs his Harriet's hand, 


and almoſt again, as he handed her 
from the carriage, to claſp her to 
his heart! - The mid-day ſun never 
_ diffuſed a warmer glow over all 
the expanſe of animated nature, 
than Henry's noble countenance ex- 


preſſed, 
| Soon after they had been aſſem- 


bled, Fanny, who longed to hear 


whether ſhe had been made the ſub- 
ject of converſation at the Park, and 
Harriet, who was equally deſirous of 
knowing the events of the paſt week 


1 with 


prevent- 


( 0 
with more certainty than ſhe had yet 
learned them, propoſed to each other 
in the ſame moment a walk f in the 
orchard. 

ce If we ever loved one another,“ 
ſaid Harriet, © it ſeems, my dear 
Fanny, as if we now have more 
_ cauſe for our friendſhip than ever; 
and yet our affairs are far from being 


 fimilar—for in yours nothing otters 


« Tndeed l' interrupted Fanny— 
« Is the duel given up then?“ 

« Good Heavens Duel! what 
duel? who is going to fight a duel ? 
—Pray tell me what you mean — is 
not every thing ſettled ?” 

e don't know,” ſaid Fanny; © bus 

Vor. II. H Iam 


| ( 146 ) 

Jam given to underſtand that My 
Lord is to fight a duel with Arm- 
ſtrong; and therefore I am ſo far 
from the ſituation you imagine, that 
J muſt not indulge any hopes that it 
may ever take place.“ 

Harriet was as much relieved, as 
a fiſh which eſcapes by the fracture 
of a net; adding as ſhe gained breath, 


That if that was all her anxiety, Fanny 


might reſt in very good ſecurity, and 
might begin to order her clothes 
6 For,“ added ſhe, 641 know it is all 
ſettled, and you are to live in Portman- 
ſquare, and in Suffolk —and your ſe- 
dan is to be lined with white ſatin, 
and your favours are to be edged with 
white ſilver lace, and the men are to 
wear 


( 147 ) 
wear large gold epaulettes, and your 
Ladyſhip is to be every thing in town, 
till another wedding happens, and 
carries the tide that way. And fo 
perhaps this duel you talk of, is not 
to be after all? 
Heaven ſend it may not!“ ſaid 
Fanny; for it involves us all in a 
world of anxiety : for my brother 
declares it ſhall nor be, till chat Arm- 
ſtrong has given him ſatisfaction— 
and we all thought they were going 
to fight two days ago; but he has 
been prevailed upon by my father 
to aſſure us, that he will not inter- 
fere unleſs it ſhould be neceſſary.” 
« And pray,” ſaid Harriet with 
H 2 great 
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great earneſtneſs, what is the ne. 
ceſſity which will call him out?“ 

* do not know,” anſwered Fanny, 
« but that of preventing any miſ- 
fortune to Lord Norbury, and of 


ſaying anxiety to 


« To your Ladyſhip, I ſuppoſe,” 
ſaid Harriet quickly, attempting to put 


on a rallying air.“ I ſhould have ima- 


gined he would have thought alſo that 
there were others who ought to be 


conſulted on ſuch a ſtep.” 


&« Ah, my dear Harriet!“ ſaid 
Fanny, * there lies the chief cauſe of 
his violence !-—He ſays, that your 


father has given him a poſitive re- 
fuſal, and that therefore ——" 
| M No, 


( 149 ) 

No, Fanny! therefore he has not « 
right to throw himſelf away! To you 
I will not heſitate to ſay how much 
Henry is truly mine—] have heard 
nothing of this poſitive refuſal—if it 
were ſo, I ſhould ſcarcely have been 
brought here to-day, No, no !—tell 
him from me, that, whatever com- 
mands ] am bound at preſent to 
_ obey, there may come a time when 
I will ſhew him how unalterably——- 
But they are all coming into the 
garden Let us all tenderly love one 
another, and we ſhall be happy; and 
Lady Norbury ſhall become the pro- 
tectreſs and confidante of her friend.” 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


TE converſation in the parlour 


had been far Jeſs intereſting— Mr. 
Howard preſerved the cool damp of 

politeneſs, which ſhuts up communi- 
cation. The ladies had paſſed a few 


Fords acroſs the table, and Mr. 


Howard purpoſely occupied the time 
in an endeavour to divert their minds 


from more tender ſubjects, by ſpeak- 
ing on the topics of public converſa- 


tion, which were then directed to 


the death of the celebtated Captain 
Cook; not becauſe it had juſt hap- 
pened, but becauſe ſome prints and 

ie 


E 
theatrical repreſentation had revived. 
the ſubject in the public mind: and. 
he ſtrove to engage Henry's a-ten- 
tion, in order to keep him in the 
room. 

« It is very queſtionable,” ſaid 
Mr. Somerville, © whether voyages of 
diſcovery have ever been in the main 
really uſcful, if you conſiler the 
ends they have all produced.“ 

„They have always been account- 
ed honourable,” ſaid Lord Norbury, 
ec and calculated for the noble pur- 
poſe of enlightening the minds of 
ignorant nations—diffuſing chriſtian- 

ity, and rendering mankind therefore 

more happy.” ED 
« But, if theſe effects had follow- 
Ha 1 = » 


En 
ed,” ſaid Mr. Somerville, © I would 
not have Joined 1n applauding voyages 
W hat tribes among 


of diſcovery. 
mankind, either eaſt or weſt, have we 
rendered happy by viſiting them ? 
It appears to me, that we have diſ- 
turbed their tranquillity, deluged their 
ſhades with blood, ſet up ruin and 
horror in the place of peace, and 
with the name of religion burned 
their altars, and diſgraced our own 
by intolerant perſecution : India, 
America, Africa, iſlands, deſerts, all 
have felt the contagion of European 
injuſtice, wherever Europe has ex- 
tended her flag! I pitied the fate of 
Captain Cook as ſincerely as any 
man: but had J been a native of 

Owyhee, 
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Owyhee, I ſhould have aſſiſted in 
his death. Had not the vices of 
Europe corrupted Otaheitean blood ? 
You will find ſome hints of this in 
Mr. Dunbar's Eſſays, who ſays, that 
while ſo heavy a charge againſt either 
France or England is retorted on 
each other by thoſe nations, the na- 
tives of the happy Iſland will have 


cauſe to lament that any European 


veſſel ever touched upon their ſhores.” 
« Then the original deſign,” ſaid 

Henry, © has been fruſtrated ?*? 
Not entirely ſo,” ſaid Mr, How- 
ard. © We have brought home ſome 
curious ſpecimens of their manners, 
cuſtoms, clothing,” and inſtruments 
- 0 of 
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of war; and planted our Engliſh 
flag upon their ſettlements.” 

ce It is true,” ſaid Mr. Somerville. 
ce And to what benefit to either party 
—excluſive of the practice of navi- 
eation ? Is there any eſtabliſhed trade 
carried on between both countries, 
and to what advantage?“ 

In ſome of the iſlands we have 
eſtabliſhed good factories, which 
carry on extenſive trade, and pro- 
duce great influx of property and | 
revenue at home—And when you ſail 
that way, you find a place of refuge.” 

„What J have advanced,” ſaid Mr. 
Somerville, * is upon a general view 
of the whole ſubject, not on a par- 
tial 


( 155 ) 
tial one of certain diſtricts. Our en- 
terpriſes have moſtly failed for want 
of forming a good underſtanding and 
concurrence with the other nations : 
if nations would eſtabliſh a concert 
and union among themſelves, all 
regions of the earth might become 
habitable, and the elements them- 
ſelves almoſt ceaſe to rebel.“ 

“ Theſe are good ſpeculations,” 
replied Mr. Howard: but you muſt 
make a ſyſtem for men, not men for 
a ſyſtem: your language and philo- 
ſophy will do well for the millennium 
which is approaching, when our 
ſwords will be turned into pruning- 
hooks.” 

* And this,” reſumed Mr, Somer- 

H 6 | ville, 


n 
ville, © would be happy for us, would 


it not? Why ſhould we not learn to 


wage war with the elements inſtead 
of our own kind; and exert all our 
united proweſs in the recovery of our 
patrimony from chaos, inſtead of 
adding to its empire ?” 

„ But until that time arrives, 
ſaid Mr. Howard, © the good of our 
country claims, the firſt care and 
adyancement.” 

« There can be no juſtice,” re- 
plied Somerville, “in that ſyſtem 
which deſigns a particular good to 
any part, and does not conſiſt fairly 
with the good of the whole 1n itſelf, 
In order to render any partial good 
really and truly juſt, you muſt ſhew 

the 


C4] 
the certainty of its not producing an 
equal portion of evil—and that muſt 
not be a mere matter of ſpeculation, 
but of poſitive proof,” 
The ladies here interrupted the 
continuance of theſe enquiries, by 
propoling a walk in the garden, 
which the reſt of the party were not 
ſorry to join, Our worthy philoſopher 
was generally very ſtrong in his con- 
ceptions, but often bordered upon 
the dogmatical ; and though, for a 
country gentleman, he had acquired 


an extraordinary ſtock of very prac- 


tical knowledge of the world—he | 


often plunged too deeply into philo- 
ſophical refinement, which rendered 


ſome 
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ſome of his opinions rather more in- 
genious than uſeful. 

Henry had reliſned this conver- 


ſation, for obvious reaſons, much 
leſs than the reſt, and, finding no 
opportunity of leaving the party, 


marked by the general abſence of 
his manner and countenance, that he 
momentarily ſuffered the penance 
of a priſoner who had a near view 


of the charms of freedom: it was 


not unobſerved by Mr. Howard, | 
who, although he ſtrove to prolong 
the converſation, was not too old to 
have forgotten that ſuch a penance 
deſerved a reaſonable compaſſion. 
As ſoon as they had joined in the 
IE garden, 
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garden, they were ſurpriſed by a letter, 
which was brought tc Lord Norbury, 
in the hand- writing of Sir Francis 
Bloom — t ppeared to have been 
written in agitation and in extremes. 


* MY DEAR LORD, 

« My laſt moments are great- 
ly diſturbed—my mind is an unin- 
terrupted agony !—If I ever loved 
you, think how much I now feel to 
have wronged you !—But 1 thank 
God, you prevented the effects of 
the plot. Do not ſpeak of me to the 
Somervilles, it will give me pain to 
know that they add their curſes to 
yours —a few. days, moſt proba- 
bly a few hours, will. ſhorten the 

Pain 


( 160 ) 
pain to which I am doomed in this 
world—Heaven knows I pay dear 
for all the pleaſures I have found in 
it—Perhaps this may ſoften what I 
have yet to. expe& in the next— 
While you are reading this, which I 
have made great effort to write, I 
ſhall ſink into hopeleſs night. May 


you be happy ! 


i 


Your loſt 
Francis Bloom.” 
King's-Bench, 


P. S. For God's ſake do not fight 
with Armſtrong !“ 


The poſtſcript was written with 
eager haſte, and much worſe than the 
6 letter; 


» — 


1 
letter; and a rent of the paper near 
the wafer evidently ſhewed that the 
advice it contained had been for- 
gotten before he had ſealed it. TWO 
days had elapſed ſince they had 
heard any thing of Armſtrong; their 
curioſity was fairly excited; and yet 
they heſitated to enquire, leſt they 
ſhould appear anxious for his de- 
ſtruction. Lord Norbury's manners 
and attentions to Fanny, not a little 
_ aided by Harriet's continually plead- 
ing in his cauſe, rendered his mo- 
ments more precious in the country: 
but his duty, or rather what he con- 
ceived to be his duty, obliged him 
to add another excuſe for his abſence 
or ſilence, and to give him the un- 
fortunate 
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fortunate but untrue appearance ot 


indifference towards her. Their ſttu- 

ation was peculiar they knew each 
other's ſentiments, though they had 
never heard them they ſaw their 
union approach, without perſonal 
explanation; and they were actually 
building up a certain dependence on 
each other for mutual happineſe, 
without the moſt diſtant avowal to 
each other of their deſign to promote 
it. Women are not in general con- 
tent with a man who does not ſpeak 
for himſelf and men are ſeldom re- 
ſtrained by claſhing circumſtances 
from ſecuring the heart they are 
aiming to poſſeſs, after all obſtacles 
are ſurmcunted. But the ſincere de- 


hcacy. 
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iicacy of Lord Norbury's mind-a 
conſciouſneſs that very probably his 
rank might add ſomething in the 
preponderating ſcale, and the emi- 
nent admiration he daily nouriſhed 
in his heart for Fanny's extraordinary 
beauty and native unaffected ele- 
gance, reſtrained him from attempt- 


ing her hand, until his own were 


free from contraſted obligations, 


He took Henry aſide; and, as he 


ſhewed him the letter, Henry mark- 
ed with ſuſpicious indignation the 
ſubſtance of the poſtſcript,— 

There is black villainy in this— 
and ſhall be ſifted to Its rotten core. 
—Your Lordſhip will allow me to 
inſiſt that you will not riſk yourſelf 
| with. 


| 
3 
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with either of theſe raicals—Perhaps 


the feeble hands of Sir Francis may 2 


have given ſtrength to Armſtrong's 
wickedneſs— Let us diſbelieve this 


better, till we ſee ſurther.” 
« Bloom can gain nothing by any 


deſign upon me,” ſaid Lord Nor- 
bury. | 

« True,” replied Henry, “but he 
is the tool of that envious Arm- 
ſtrong,” 
Lord Norbury, who knew more 
ef the Baronet than Henry could be 


ſuppoſed to do, and remembered 
ſome traits of a generous diſpoſition, 
_ reliſted this advice, and determined 


to go to town, with aſſurances that 
he 


Is 
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he would take ſuch precautions as 
ſhould ſecure him from injury in a 
viſit to the priſon—and in the mean 
time commiſhoned Henry to avoid 
ſeeing Armſtrong, but to learn his 
ſituation. 

Affairs being thus arranged be- 
tween them, they rejoined the party, 
who were then preparing to ſeparate. 
Lord Norbury acquainted them 
generally, that ſome particular affairs 
called him immediately to town, and 
that he hoped to return in a day or 
two. And then I ſhall alſo hope, 
ſaid he in a lower key to Mr. Somers 
ville, 5* to be diſcharged from theſe 


ug 
embarraſſments,” * 


Mrs: 


( 166 ) 
Mrs. Howard prevailed on Fanny 
to accompany them—and Henry, 


much to the diſcomfiture of Mr, 


Howard, rode by the ſide of the 


carriage. 


Wh _ CHAP. 


10 


CHAP. XXVII. 


As Lord Norbury drove Mr. 
Howard with him, the opportunity 
offered of ſome deciſive converſation 
relative to the preſent poſture of 
their affairs. Has your Lordſhip 
then fully made up your mind to 
marry Miſs Somerville?“ 

<« Moſt certainly.“ | 

“ You know their late diſappoint- 
ment— that they will have nothing 
from the old gentleman ?” 
LI find,” replied his Londfhip, 
that when Gregſon has paid all 
the 
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the debts, there will not be more 


chan one ſmall farm in this neigh- 


bourhood for Henry, which he has 
declared he ſhall hold for the general 


benefit of his family.—Vou know it 
is not ſo material to me- and ſure 1 


am, that if ever I ſhould be ſo fortu- 
nate as to introduce Fanny to the 
world, ſhe will not need pecuniary 
recommendations to ſhed luſtre upon 
my family. I find her brother a 
generous young man, formed for a 
line of life ſuperior to this ruſtic re- 
tirement; and I doubt not I ſhall 
Have the pleaſure of feeing him fill 
ſome important ſituation in the field 


do the cabinet,” 
Do _ think fo highly of 


him: ? 


6169 
him? I allow he has merit, but I 
fear your Lordſhip ſees him. through 
the medium of his ſiſter.” 

« Time will ſhew that,” ſaid Lord 
Norbury. If ever man had a heart 
and a ſpirit that dignified human 
nature, they are to be found in 
Henry Somerville. You muſt know 
him as well as I do—you mult ſee 
his merit, and you muſt know that 
| your daughter ſees it. But, my 
dear Howard, there is ſomething 
more you mult know—that nature 
is irreſiſtible —You might live in 
our order of fociety for a. hundred 
years, and not ſee ſuch an undil- 
ſembled affection as now ſubſiſts be- 
tween them. I will allow that you 

1 had 


( OF 
| had been made more happy if Henry 
had been a Peer, or had the expecta- 


tion of being ſo: but you may cer- 


tainly bring him into parliament, 


the army or navy, or the law or 


the church. Your fortune and fa- 


mily will ſecure him reſpect; and if 
you wiſh that your daughter ſhould 


not be ſaid to have married a ple- 


beian, get a feat for him, or the pro- 


miſe of a ſeat, before the wedding— 


It is not at all unlikely that old Tem- 


pleton ſhould die, who repreſents one 


of my boroughs, and you are at free 


liberty to bind me to the promiſe of 
putting him in there!“ | 

« Oh, I thank you very kindly! — 
But I have not thought favourably 


enough 


a. 


4 


1 


enough yet about it, to come to a con- 


cluſion of ſo much conſequence,” — 


« Why ?—You have known their 
attachment long enough—you cannot 


need fortune - merit and virtue you 


have found here in the extreme —in- 


fluence and power you poſſeſs you 


may alſo command what little be- 


longs to me- And I will engage that 


Henry will do you credit as a ſon. in- 


law.“ 


„Perhaps he may.— To be ſure, 


my daughter has not received any 


other offer.“ 


<« I rather think,” ſaid My Lord, 


0 ſhe has diſcouraged them. —l ſpeak 


for myſelf: for the world you know 


and the ſilly newſpapers have often 


1 = 
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put us together: but I never met 


with any thing in Harriet, but that 
ſort of diſtant affability which in 
ſenſible language ſays, I like you 
very well as a man, but I like ſome- 
body elſe as a lover!!! 

Mr. Howard was hal; and 
ſilence enſued for near half a mile, 
Lord Norbury knew how to avail 
himſelf of a favourable moment— 

cc Why,“ ſaid he, 4 cannot you de- 
cide ?—You love to contribute to the 
_ happineſs of others — what a full tide 
of it would flow all round you !— 

'Take Henry apart when we arrive, 
and ſee whether he is leſs than I have 
deſcribed. I will venture to ſtake 


my own wedding upon the reſult,” 
—— Your 


tz © 

* Your Lordſhip is a very fire. 
nuous friend to him indeed.” 

Not more ſo than Tam to Har- 
riet. You may rely upon it, fuch an 
attachment, ſo unfeigned as hers,. 
will never bend to another marriage 
I do not believe an offer from the 
Prince of Wales could tem pt her.” 

„ ſhould hope, my Lord, ſome 
influence, ſome little authority may 
be allowed to reſt in my breaſt ?” 

« Authority ? my dear friend! If 
I know your heart (and that I do 
know it, is one of the delights of my 
life), I will be ſworn you are now ' 
uſing a tone which you would not 


exert if you could. How often have 


you preferred death to the miſery 
I 3 excited 
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excited in ſuch caſes - how ſtrongly 
have I heard you reprobate the folly 
of ſuch meaſures, which are the great 
ſprings of that unhappineſs which 
men in retired life always charge 
upon us! No, no! I know you too 
well—the time of your concern and 
anxiety is not yet arrived.“ 

«© No Pray when am I to ex- 
p: ct it?” 

* As foon as you have withdrawn 
your family to town, ſhut the door 
acainſt Henry, and made a final re- 
ſolution to ſtab your daughter's peace 
for ever. — Then, when you ſee her 
heart ſwoln, her eyes guſhing in 
ſilent tears, her beauty fading—and 
all the young men ſee by your hol- 

OO pirality. 


( 9s 
pitality that you are courting them 
to affect your daughter with a temper 


59 


ſoured by diſappointment 


At this moment they drove paſt 
Armſtrong's inn, whom they ſaw ſit- 
ting at the window, and apparently 
wrangling with great petulance at 
ſome other perſon in company. 
Mr. Howard continued ſilent for 
ſome time; and as they drove into 
the park, Lord Norbury aſked him in 
a cheerful tone the ſubject of his 
thoughts. by 

n anſwered he, do no 
harm by keeping Henry to dinner, 
and talking with him.” And turning 


towards the carriage, where the poor 


anxious heart of Henry was ſuppreſſ— 
1 ing 


= 119.4 

Ing a ſigh to attempt a cheerful fare- 
well, he requeſted his company with a 
tone and countenance of leſs aridity 
than he had ever yet expreſſed to- 
wards him. Fr 1 | 
The invitation was as little expect- 
ed by the reſt of the party, as by » 
himſelf—it cheered the fpirits of 
them all; and lighted up the © man- 

ly ſannineſs” of Henry's counte- 
nance with new fervor. Mrs, How- 


.ard—whoſe high opinion of her buf. 
band rendered her paſſive to every 
ſentiment or wiſh that he expreſſed, 
ſuppreſſing her own under the con- 
viction of his ſuperior judgment 
felt an inſtant ſuffuſion of pleaſure, 
which ſhe could not reſtrain, while 
ſhe 


i 

ſhe diſcovered his hand upon her 
daughter's, which ſhe preſſed with the 
emotion of undiſſembled gladneſs. 
Never was a table ſurrounded with 
more cheerfulneſs. Harriet caſt many 
a look of buſy enquiry in her father's 
face Lord Norbury rendered him- 
ſelf peculiarly agreeable— Mrs. How- 
ard, always elegant, always dignified, 
never conducted the honours with 
more charming eaſe and gracefulneſs 
than at this moment. The difference 
was ſo evident, that the ſervants were 
led to believe that the wedding had 
actually taken place, though they 
could diſcover no ſigns of it, —Mr, 
Howard partook of the general de- 
light without conceiving that it 
1 aroſe 
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aro'e from the expectation he had 
raiſed. 1 

The ladies had not long retired 
before Mr. Howard introduced a few 
topics of public news, in order to * | 
ſerve how they affected Henry's 
mind: —and he was very well pleaſed 
to find that he had not left the cul- 
tivation of that garden entirely for 
the other. Henry's leiſure had been 
occupied chiefly by hiſtory and poli- 
tics, with ſome good tranſlations of 
claſſical authors; and he had generally 
acquainted himſelf with the meaſures 
of the times through the medium of 
news- papers ; and he was in the con- 
ſtant practice of reading the debates 
in both houſes of the Senate, and of 

hearing 


1 
hearing his father's, and making his 
own comments upon them, Thus, 
though he would be deemed by the 
corps diplomatique but a fecondary 
5 politican, yet he knew enough of 
the world as it paſſed, to form an 
opinion, to underſtand the conver- 
ſations he heard, and to bear a part 
in the praiſe or diſpraiſe of men and 
meaſures. 
The ſervant announced to Lord 
Norbury, that a gentleman waited 
on him upon buſineſs, who declined 
ſending in his name, having a letter 
to deliver into his own hand - and 
added, that he believed he was Mr. 
Writhe, the ſurgeon. 
16 . 
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84 Ill be ſworn he comes from | 
Armſtrong !” ſaid My Lord. Pray 
let him know I will wait on him 
directly.“ 


.. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 


W HEN they were together, 
Mr. Writhe, after a long liſt of po- 
logies, and twenty ſilly ſmiles, cover- 
ed with a moiſt damp upon his fore- 
head, and a fluſh upon his face, and 
having twiſted his long meagre per- 
ſon into numberleſs attitudes, pro- 
duced a letter, which he begged 
with all humility to preſent to his 
Lordſhip, hoping no offence might 
be taken to him, who had indeed 
done and ſaid all that he could to 
prevent the affray, 

hope, 
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„ hope, ſir, your patient is re- 
covering?“ 

« Oh yes] my Lord. Thank ye, 
my Lord —he's doing vaſtly well, my 
Lord. But to be ſure, it has been, 
my Lord, a very bad caſe, and re- 
quired all my kill-and addreſs, my 
Lord. I aſſure your Lordſhip, if 
it had happened in any other part 
of the county, 1 don't know, my 
Lord, though I ſay it myſelf, and 
your Lordſhip knows we profeſſional 
men cannot help ſpeaking ſome- 
thing about ourſelves now and then 
Il don't know but it might have 
been fatal.” + 8 | 

Conceive a tall man of about the 
| err and breadth of an oak · ſapling 
with 
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with a cluſter of leaves left at the 
top, which his wig. very much re- 
ſembled in ſhape and ſize—clad in 
a dark-brown full-drefs coat, that 
had been preſerved in  Monmouth- 
ſtreet ever ſince the wars of Queen 
Ann, with a waiſtcoat of tarniſhed 
gold tiffue, whoſe pockets reached 
half down to his knee, with black 
velvet breeches, high-ropped boots, 
and ruffles which covered his knuckles 
—conceive ſuch a figure! ſent to 
preſent a challenge to a high- ſpirited 
faſhionable nobleman, and waiting 
with the utmoſt humility for his 
Lordſhip's gracious condeſcenſion to 
accept the honour of * his brains 
blown out! 


As 
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As ſoon as his Lordſhip had read 
the challenge, he aſked Mr. Writhe 
if he was to be Mr. Armſtrong's 
ſecond z to which he bowed in the 
affirmative. Deſiring to have the 
pleaſure of introducing him to Mr. 
Howard, he then led the way to the 
dining-room, where he found his 
two friends in converſation, of which, 
from their countenances, he was 
glad to form the moſt favourable = 
conjectures. = 

Give me leave, gentlemen,” ſaid 
his Lordſhip, {ſmiling as he entered, 
« to introduce to you Mr. Writhe, 
who brings me tidings of Mr. Arm- 
ſtrong, whoſe recovery is now cer- 
| tain, owing to his extraordinary ſkill.” 
| « Oh, 


| C $1 
« Oh, your Lordſhip is very kind! 

— But indeed, when I ſtudied at Ley- 

den | oy 

* Have you been at Leyden, fir 2 

ſaid Mr. Howard. 

I meant Edinburgh, fir!—My 
Lord—gentlemen, your very obe- 

| dient humble ſervant. * 

Pray, ſir,” aid My Lord, * are 
they very ſtrict in their examinations 
at Edinburgh? ? 

At Edinburgh, my Lord? Oh, 

dear! I meant the college Ves, my 

Lord, very ſtrict indeed. When 1 

paſſed my examination, 1 Was a very 

young man.“ 
% You muſt have ben great prac- 


tice ſince that time, fir,” 
This 


r rr 


- es im. mn. — 
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This was an unfortunate remark ; 


for it being by no means clear, whe- 


ther he ever ſtudied at all, or was 


ever examined at all, he preferred 


getting rid of ſo embarraſſing a queſ- 
tion, by taking refuge under the 
ſhelter. « of this remark ; ; and during 
the ſpace of ten minutes uninter- 
rupted volubility, which for exqui - 
ſiteneſs of tone, delicacy of ſound, 


and tranquillity of motion, may well 


be compared to one of the patent 


alarms, or to a watch daſhed on the 
ground from ſome lady's ſide in the 
middle of a ball room, he entertained 
his aſtoniſhed hearers with the wounds, | 
bruiſes and putrifying ſores of all the 

men and the maids, the ploughboys, 


carmen, 
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carmen, threſhers, and old Philpots, 
within twenty miles' circumference 
of this ſpider of medicine. Scarcely 
could a child cry, but he propoſed 
ſome ſpecitic—nat a chin had a ſcraps 
to the quick on a Saturday-night, 
but the barber had a wink to ſend 
for doctor Writhe. In ſhort, the deſ- 
ſert upon the table had in a very 
few minutes imbibed in imagination 
ſome of the refuſe of the doctor's 
operations z and, as it could not be 
poſſible that his {kill ſhould keep 
pace with his tongue, and as the 
caule of his viſit was rather more in- 
tereſting. Lord Norbury ventured to 
turn the torrent of the dodtor's elo- 


quence to a different channel. | 
(e 1 
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« You ſay, fir, that Armſtrong 18 
recoveredꝰ ? 

< Sir,” replied ZEſculapius, When 
he ſent for me, I was making a bolus 
for a bad eye.” 

„A bolus for a bad eye!“ ſaid 
Mr. Howatd „ With ſome ſurpriſe. 

Pardon me, honoured fir—there 
are various ſorts of boluſes—firſt, — 
Which is requifite in cafes of— 
The doctor he re found he had a A 
barred gate in his Way; ; and that before 
he could leap it, it would be necef- 


ſary to ſhorten his ſtirrups.—“ But, 

gentlemen, theſe ſcientific enquiries | 

muſt be very unintereſting to you.” 
4 Rather ſo, indeed,” {aid Henry : 


if But, pray, ſi 
23 | Sir, 
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Sir, I found the patient very 
anxious and out of ſpirits : but I 
told him when I firſt ſaw him, that 
he would do very well, He thought 
| fit to ſend for a great gentleman from 
London. at a great expence, becauſe 
great men are always. valued by the 
amount of their charges — and ſo 
when, he came, he told him the ſame 
as I did, and made a flight altera- 
tion in the plaiſter, took his fee—a 


cool fifty, fir, a cool fifty - blundered 
into his poſt-chaiſe, and was off 
again!“ 
It muſt needs be a valuable al 1 
teration this ?” ſaid Henry. 
0 Oh, nothing!“ replied Mr. 

| Wrirhe; ce only he took off my cauſ⸗ = 


tit 


* e 
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tic, and put on diachylon and cerate, 
and ſome ſettings — things that we pro- | 
feſſional men underſtand, but we do 
not frighten our patients about.“ 
This excited a general laugh, 
which raiſed this ſkilful body of 
phyſic from his chair; and ſmoothing 
his face to a grave reſpect, he begged 
pardon for having preſumed to talk 
ſo freely. w_—_ 
Tell Mr. Armſtrong, that I am 
ready to meet him,” ſaid Lord Nor- 
bury : „but that I have received a 
letter from town, acquainting-me of 
the extreme ſituation of Sir Francis 
Bloom, and I had deſigned to ſet off 
this very afternoon, that 1 might lee 
| him if poſſible before his death.” 
1 « He 


Tn. 

« He is dead, fir 1“ ſaid Mr. 
Writhe: * he is dead, fir | — When 
I was leaving Mr. Armſtrong juſt 
now, an expreſs arrived, and he open- 


ed the letter before I came away.” 


« Can this be true ?” ſaid Henry. 


« True, ſir true, ſir I don't 


underſtand your truth, fir —Mr. So- 
merville !” 1 
No: upon my word, don't 
think you do, fir,” ſaid Henty. 
The doctor roſe again from his 
chair. | | 

« Pray, fir, fit down,” ſaid Lord 
Norbury : « whom did the letter 
come from ?” "OT. 
« From—from—my Lord—Oh 1 


recollect 


U 
recolle&—it was ſigned by a *Squire 
John Blunt.“ Ap Us 
Then it is too true,” added his 
Lordſhip. <© Poor Frank !—he has 
outlived his honour and his name !” 

ve Pray, fir,” ſaid Henry, was 
this the firſt. news of his death > Did 
not Mr. Armſtrong know of his 
being ill?“ 

e Yes, very well; for Sir Francis 
ſent him but a day or two ago a 
 filver-hilted ſword and a brace of 
piſtols, as the laſt preſent, the poor 
gentleman, wrote word, he ſhould. 
ever make him— but that, as he had 
made him a promiſe, he complied, 
though much againſt his mind. I 
3 ſuppoſe 


6 
ſuppoſe by that he felt himſelf going, 
— Oh, ſir, tis a fine thing for a 
man to remember his friends in his 
laſt moments!“ 

Henry roſe from 1 ſeat, unable 
to reſtrain his indignation, and paced 
two or three times haſflily acroſs the 

room. 
= Then, my Lord,” faid Mr. 
Writhe, ] am to be the meſſenger 
of your determination to. meet Mr. 
Armſtrong | ? What a cruel thing it is 
that. great gentlemen, will not ſettle 
a more eaſy way of adjuſting their, 
quarrels ! EY 
Mr. Writhe, having practiſed his 
uſual number of unnatural twiſts, at 
length found his way to the door, 
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preſent. 


The meeting was fixed for the 
following day. 


Armſtrong ſhould be 
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to the no | final ſatisfaction of all 


It was agreed that 


de ſtred to 


chooſe his weapon, the better to de- 
tect his villainy—and that Henry 


ſhould be his Lordſhip's ſecond— 


but that nothing ſhould be ſaid to 
either of the families. | 

* How in the name of common 
ſenſe,” ſaid his Lordlhip, came 


Armſtrong to take up with ſuch a 
ſecond as this Writhe | 164d 3 


Us Evidently,” replied Henry, N be. 


cauſe he could procure no other. 


=] His friends are all engaged—or on a 


Jqurney—or, may be ſleeping,: —Arm- 


ſtrong 
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itrong may now make a great bluſter 
but] will be ſhot if we do not find 
him a coward. He is a mere bully, 
roaring in ſafety ; and when oppoſed, 
he will truckle, and ſhew his weak 


I remember in 


unmanly vices. 
Potter's ZEſchylus ſome lines in the 
play of Agamemnon, which pre- 
ciſely deſcribe the heart of this 
wretch : 


Few have the fortitude of ſoul to honour 

A friend's ſucceſs, without a touch of envy ; 
For that malignant paſſion to the heart 
Glavin cloſe, and with-a double burden loads 
The man infected with it: firſt he feels 

In all their weight his own calamities, 


Then ſighs to ſee the happineſs of others. 


= CHA P. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


MB. Howard having withdrawn 
for a few minutes to his ſtudy, Lord 
Norbury enquired of Henry how he 
reliſhed his viſit, as it was ſome time 
ſince he had been there laſt. 

Henry expreſſed his great ſatiſ- 
faction at Mr. Howard's treatment 
of him; and ſaid he never had accuſ- 
tomed himſelf to talk to him ſo 
much upon politics and the affairs 
of the country that he (Henry) 
had learnt ſeveral matters from him 
relative to loans and the funded pro- 


| * which he never yet underſtood. 
« I ant 


Cy 
] am inclined to think favourzbly 
of all this,” added he; * but I do 
not quite ſee the reaſon for it, unleſs 
it was to prevent my ſpeaking to 
him, while alone, on a more intereſt. 
ing ſubject though, if he knew me 
better, he would not find ſuch pre- 
cautions neceſſary; for, as he has 


given me his determination already, 


I am reſolved not to diſturb the 


tranquillity of his mind, till 1 ſee 


more favourable grounds.” Fees 
J have,” ſaid Lord Norbury, 


ee availed myſelf of this morning's ride, 


to urge every thing on the ſubject 
which J could ſuggeſt: and though 


he has been much averſe to any 


union leſs than that of nobility, 
K 3 without 
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without any objection to you; yet f 
think 1 have put the caſe in two or 
three points of view, which obviate 
' ſome of his difficulties, and tend to 
' ſhorten the proſpect; — and I doubt 
not that your merit and talents will 
be a material cauſe of „ N 


your wiſhes.“ 

Thus Henry's joys approached 
towards their meridian: thus his 
obligations exceeded any efforts of 
acknowledgments— and thus Lord 
Norbury began to ſhew his love for 
Fanny, by becoming the avowed Z 
friend of her brother, 
YE think, ſaid his Lordſhip, ce we 
Nb doubt of the death of poor 


4 Frank, and therefore I ſhall not ſet 
5 4384 off 


4 


„ 


off to town; and as you will be 


with me to-morrow, keep a watch- 


ful eye upon Armſtrong, ſo as to 
interfere only at the juſt moment. 
Uſe no violence yourſelf, but pre- 
ſcrve a ſteady air—ſay little but 
examine the weapons.” 


& You will excuſe what J have 
been doing,” ſaid Mr. Howard, as 


he entered the room“ ] have ſent 
A few lines to Mr. Keen our fur- 
geon, to deſire him to attend, leſt any 
unfair play ſhould be uſed. 1 think 


it a great condeſcenſton, and rather 


wrong, that you ſhould accept a 


challenge from a man ſo unfit to 


put himſelf on your Lordſhip's 


ground; but that is your own at- 
K 4 fair, 


. 

fair, not mine.— We will however, 
if you pleaſe, be of your party at 
ſome convenient diſtance.” 

Having thus adjuſted every thing, 
: they joined the ladies, who were on 
that evening without company. — 
Henry fully reflected upon his pro- 
miſe to his mother, and his father's 
well-founded reaſoning againſt duel- 
ling—he could not preſume to urge 
them to Lord Norbury, but he 
could, and did reſolve to reſtrain his 
own indignation. 

His Lordſhip was charmed to ſee 
that manly ſpirit ſo juſtly diſplayed 
and rendered the more intereſting, 
from his uniting in it the teelings of 


a brother and a friend ! 


C6 My 


( 20s } 
« My worthy Henry,“ ſaid he, as 
they ſeparated from the ladies in the 
garden, 1 have but little anxiety 
about the event of this rencontre; 
for perhaps it will end in a ſeaſonable 
chaſtiſement of that ſcoundrel: but, 
as none of us can tell with certainty 
what ſuch a meeting may produce, 
and he has long been practiſed in all 
the ways of the town, I have one 
e eee eee a 
pocket- book; it contains a paper, 
which, if I ſhould drop, your ſiſter 
and yourſelf will firſt of all open to- 
gether, —Let not this excite your 
curioſity—I have there expreſſed 
only a few ſentiments of a very ſin- 
K 5 cere 
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cere affeQion, which, if I ſhould ſur- 
vive, ah will be my firſt pride to 


prove.” 
Henry's heart was full. 


Does your Lordſhip t then really 


think us worthy of ſuch confidence?“ 

<« Moſt truly, Henry—I ſhould be 
ungrateful, to be indifferent to either 
of you. Truſt me, our future days, 
my very excellent friend, ſhall give you 
the ampleſt teſtimonies of my eſteem!” 


- While the coffee was ſerving, Mr. 


Howard called upon Harriet for 
her harp. She played and fung, 1 in a 
moſt captivating manner, an air 
lately ſet to muſic, and a little al- 


tered from a favourite ones "WY 
Ah 
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Ah tell me, Phedria! tell me why, 
When ſummoning your pride, you try 
To meet her looks with cool ne ole, 
Or croſs her walk with flight reſpe& 
(For ſo is falſehood beſt repaid) ; 
Whence do your cheeks reluctant glow ? 
Why 1s your ſtruggling tongue ſo flow ? 
What means that ſullenneſs of brow ? 
As if with all her broken vow 

You ſtrove the fair apoſtate to upbraid ! 


Henry liſtened with mute attention, 
drinking deep draughts of conſola- 
| tion to the ſoul, in thus hearing A 
leſſon from Harriet, that ſome others 
in the room might profit by as well 
as himſelf. x 

F anny, whoſe texture was ſenſation 
the moſt refined, and, like the beauty 

of her form, all its component come- 
NAA 15 * 
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lineſs of parts melted as it were into 
each other, in whom ſentiment like 
her complexion clear and bright was: 
diverſified by a copious and precious: 
mixture of charms, felt with unmin- 
gled truth the application of this 


little air to her own ſtory - wondering, 


as well as the poet, at all the points. 
he urged, yet taking an intereſt in 
the object not to be concealed, — 
Henry took it as a piece of raillery, 
and put it down to a good account, 


nothing doubting that he was now 


freely admitted by the ſanction of 


her father, and that this day would 


be the auſpicious æra of his future 
happineſs. He ſtrove to diveſt his 


mind of the n which had op- 
preſſed 


oF 
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* 
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preffed him, to aſſume an air of more 
avowed attention, to mark his con- 
duct with an addreſs peculiarly ap- 
propriate to her—in ſhort, to ſhew: 
that he really was the lover. 

Lord Norbury ſmothered his in— 
clination to.rally her upon the points 
of her ſong, though he aſcribed it to 
the pleaſantry which always accom- 
panied her, and now engaged ſo 
agreeably in the ſervice of her friend. 

Mr.. Howard was perhaps the 
only one who felt it too much—he- 
did not think the time yet come, 
nor would he allow himſelf yet. to- 
think it ever would come, for his. 
daughter to flatter either Henry or 


* with. the, proſpe&. of a cer 
tainty 


n 

tainty which he ſtill, though fome- 
what reluctantly too, held at con- 
ſiderable diſtance and was obſerv- 
| ed, while ſhe was playing an adagio 
movement in one of Haydn's con- 
certos, to look. over her muſic, and 
put this very air ſilently into his 
pocket. —The fact was, he ſuſpected 
it had been manuſcript. 

The reſt of the afternoon was a 
feaſt of every ſentiment of the hu- 
man heart—the bleſſed harmony of 
concord and affection ſpread her 


favouring ſmiles over every coun- 
tenance, and diffuſed the delicious 
luxury of univerſal love into every 
breaſt. Mr. Howard caught the 


rich contagion, drank as deep as 
| any 


(207) 


any one of this peerleſs ſpring, and 


irreſiſtibly found his own heart beat 
in uniſon with thoſe who in great 
meaſure depended all upon him for 


their die of happineſs or woe ! 
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CAP. XXX. 


H ENRY, having taken a reluc- 
tant leave of ſo delightful a circle, 
and having got into the high road on 
his return home, paſſed a man who 
he thought looked at him very hardly, 
to diſcover his perſon if poſſible in 
the dark—and in a few minutes heard 
him ſlacken his pace, ſtop and at 
length turn his horſe, and put on a 
briſk trot to overtake him. 
Henry, whoſe courage never for- 
ſook him, | 
— he, whom toil has brac'd, or manly play, 
Has light as air each limb, each thought as clear 
as day) 


6 | and 
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and unarmed with any other weapon 
than his native ſtrength and vigour, 
preſerved his pace, till a voice called 


him by his name, and begged him 


to ſtop, in a tone not much given to 


excite alarm. As ſoon as they had | 


met, he diſcovered mounted on a 


horſe which the famed Roſinante of 


La Mancha would have ſurpaſſed in 
fieſh and ſpirit, the ſkilful Mr. 
Writhe, 

He entreated pardon for thus in- 
terrupting his journey; but he had 
been ſent to find him by his patient, 
who, for ſome cauſe which he could 
not develop, had inſiſted on ſeeing 
Henry for a ſhort time this evening; 
and, as it was now between nine and 
ten o'clock, and the meeting was to 

1 | be 
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be held the next day, he had no time 


to ſpare. © For, poor gentleman !” 
added this ſagacious ſecond, * he is 
in ſo bad 4 fate of anxiety, that he 
ſits for many minutes thinking and 
looking over a few papers he has 
with him, till the ſweat drops like 
blood from his forehead and his 
eyes roll like a patient in a delirium, 
' —T once,” faid he, * had a patient—?” 
A plague o' your patient!“ in- 
terrupted Henry, © what have I to 
do with all this? to what end am I 
deſired to ſee him? ¶ ſuſpecting ſome 
baſe defign]—Has: he any body with 

bim?“ | 
No, ſir—only the landlord and 
your molt obeJient,” | 
As they rode on together, Henry 
| learned 


learned from his companion, that 
Armſtrong's evil genius haunted him 
with the plagues of conſcience, and 
the certain fears of death—that he 
had made a ſhort will, had written 
to two friends, who had excuſed them- 
ſelves from attending him had curſe 
ed his own folly for ſending for a 
ſurgeon from London, who had not 
effected his cure and that he had 
left him reading a letter he had juſt 
received by expreſs, which had ſo 
diſturbed him, that he almoſt de- 
ſpaired of ſeeing his patient alive at 
his return. | 
As ſoon as they arrived at the 
inn, the landlord met him at the 
door, and told him that his gueſt 
7 as, 
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Was very bad. When he was uſhered 


into the room, he found this man 
diſarmed of every principle that 


could reſcue him from deſtruction. 


—plunged into inextricable toils, 


ſurrounded with the horrors of a 
terrified imagination ſhrinking at 


death, but reſolved upon the grave. 
Folly had in his jocund hours rat- 


tled her bells in his ears, and flattered 
him with the vain deceit that he 
ſhould never be caſt down, —Igno- 


rance and error, the joint nurſes of 


immorality and ingratitude, had en- 


couraged his giddy career, and made 


him diſbelieve a God. Atheiſm, with 


her companion Annihilation in her 


Twain, had buoyed him up, in the 
hurry. 


1 
hurry of luxurious pleaſure and the 
riot of unprincipled licentiouſneſs, 
to a falſe conviction, that a future 
account was a fable of ſuperſtitious 


mythology, and the conſequent re- 
ward or puniſhment the bugbear 


and cant of fanaticiſm, calculated 


only to alarm the unwary, and draw 


aſide the unſuſpecting credulity of 
childhood, or the gaping aſtoniſn- 


ment of the grovelling multitude.— 
With ſuch ſentiments of ſerious 
things, Armſtrong had never been 
accuſtomed to reſtrain his indulgence, 
or to caſt one look forward beyond 


the grave. 


The time was now come, when De- 
* had caſt her ſable mantle 


round 
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round him—when Deſpair had ſeized | 
upon his indiſcretions, and terrified | 
Expectation had led him to the pre- 
cipice, into which he was ready to 
plunge, without a ray of hope to 
leſſen his fall, without a gleam of 
virtue to meaſure back his ſteps, 
without one ſtar from all the expanſe 
of heaven to lead him upward for 
conſolation ! 

Loſt to himſelf, loſt to the world, 
loſt to Heaven, Deſpair marked him 
for her own ; and eternal Shame, 
gaping wide her terrific jaws, im- 
patient for her prey, waited for the 
ſwift moment, of his diſſolution 
Oh! ye, whom falſe philoſophy, and 
the conceits of idle fame; whom 
the 
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the labouring brain of ſomething 
little leſs than phrenſy fires—who 
yield to the ungrateful voice of Sin, 
and, ruſhing from the ſolace of Reli- 
gion and her ſacred beams, plunge 
into the darkneſs of Infidelity! arreſt 
your fantaſtic flight - ſearch out, and 
ſhew us if you find it, ſome more 
certain light which will lead your 
feeble undulating ſteps when nature 
trembles on the breath, and your un- 
ſteady eye ſwims in the medium of 
departing life! Shew us then your 
ſubſtitute for hope; but if you find 
it not, ſtop your raſh folly while it 
is in time, and reflect on the exit of 


RY 7 


the wicked Armſtrong ! 
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Such was the ſtate in which this 
"4 hero 
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hero of Atheiſm was preparing to 
finiſh his earthly courſe; deep ſunk 
in ruin irretrievable! 

<« Sir,” ſaid he to Henry, e e - 
cuſe a wretch, who is now reduced 
to beg from your / hands the little, 
hich his laſt mo- 
I have too 


very little, peace 
ments can afford him— 
many affairs in this world to adjuſt, 
and therefore I ruſh to another, 
where I hope for reft—and yet I have 
wWronged thoſe who may demand 

but J muſt ſhorten: explanatians ; for 
the time does not alow——” 


My time is yours,” ſaid Henry. 
Ah! ſir, you have time before 
hand, mine is paſt; I dare not look 
forward and har is paſt is too 

painful 


1 
painful to review,—T ſhall very ſoon 
excule the trouble I have raſhly given 
to Lord Norbury and yourſelf Take 
this paper, it contains the little repa- 
ration that lies in my power—Your 
indignation is juſt—1 ſee that you 
diſdain to receive from my hands any 
acknowledgment but death—in this 
you will ſoon be ſatisfied, I have 


however ſaved you this pride of 


heart; for I have returned to Mr, 
Gregſon all your grandfather's ſecu- 
rities cancelled, and thus, in ſpite of 
fate and honour, you mult be his only 
heir Thus I die content.” 

„Do I live,” ſaid Henry, * and 
hear rightly ?—You die | By what 
means ?—How, do you thus dread 
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E 
to die, and yet call upon death? — 
Never ſhall you die, while I can pre- 


vent—"Tis true, I ſhall meet you 
to-morrow, but I would not have 
ſuffered either of you to fight.” 
„Had I known that—but, no—T 
| have other accounts—All is well It 
muſt be ſo 1” 

© By Heaven, this ſhall never be! 
Would you die thus like a coward 
running from his poſt; you that 
called another to the field? If you 
have done wrong, will death affiſt 
your repentance? If you have offend- 
ed Heaven, will ſelf- murder ſmooth 
the brow of eternal juſtice? or, if 
you have cauſed affliftion, or done 
the deeds of © blackeſt perfidy on 
earth, 
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earth, will this ſecure a better fame ? 
Have you never received the bleſſ- 
ings of life? — Will this prove your 
gratitude? You ſpoke juſt now of 
daring not to look forward—Miſtaken 
wretch, will thy own ſword point thee 
a fairer road?“ 

« Oh! ſpare me—ſpare me,” cried 
he, in a hollow ſhivering tone *tis 
too late to argue—my brain is al- 
ready half on fire - Oh, that pang 
—gracious Providence Oh! 


Henry, in the deepeſt conſterna- 


tion, rung the bell with much violence 


— The landlord and his wife, who had 
liſtened at the door, inſtantly entered 
and before they could ſend for Mr. 
Writhe, Armſtrong breathed a deep 
” WY ſigh, 
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Hgh, rolled his half-cloſing eyes, 
ſtretched himſelf in violent agonies, 
and at length expired. 

Henry ſtarted with aftoniſhment 
and dread—not that death could 
alarm a ſoul virtuous as his, but 
that it ſhould firſt make its appear- 
ance to his fight accompanied with 
ſo much terror. 

As ſoon as Mr. Writhe came in, 
he ſoon pronounced that the death 
was occaſioned by a copious draught. 
of ſome liquid in which arſenic was 
mixed. But as none had been bought 
at his houſe, he was clearly excul- 
pated from cenſure; and, after ſome 
further enquiry, a paper was found 
in the cloſet with the remains of ſome 
arſenic, 


6 


arlenic, from which it was ſuppoſed: 


ne had filled up the meaſure of his 


_ deſpair, 


Henry ordered: every care to be 
taken of the body, and proceeded to 


ſeal up the articles of property that 
| belonged to the deceaſed, The hoſt, 
who, aided by his jolly wife, had no 


ſmall grain of curioſity, having firſt 
expreſſed to Henry, his hope, that he 


would take care of his bill, and of 
the great attention they had paid to 
Mr. Armſtrong, proceeded to ac- 
quaint him of a few of the ſtrange 
occurrences that had happened ſince 
he had taken up his abode at their 


inn—and when the bill was produ- 


ced, it appeared that brandy and 
L 3. | large- | 
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„ 
large ſupplies of cordials, commonly 
called comfort, had very eſſentially 
contributed to ſend their miſerable 
gueſt rather ſpeedily to his journey's 
end: that he had once been in a 
violent rage at a man, who had 
brought a brace of piſtols not of the 
right ſort— that he was made very 
happy one evening by a preſent from 
Sir Francis Bloom of a ſword and 
piſtols—and that they had heard him 
conſult Writhe on probing a wound 
made by that ſword ; and that this 
was the only time he was calm and 
quiet ſince he had been there, though 
they had done all in their power ; 
but that he ſoon ſunk back in- 
to his uſual angry manner—full of 


pain, 


Cp: 3 

pain, diſſatisfaction, and violence 
often roar ing out vengeance againſt 
Lord Norbury, and then regretting 
it, and ſaying he had done him 
wrong in ſhort, that he often ſhewed 
the turbulence of a madman. | 

When Mr, Writhe heard the land- 


lord mention the ſword, he made a 


ſign to him to ftop, and ſtrove to 


lead their attention to ſome of the 
funeral arrangements. But Henry 
had, ever ſince the letter to Lord 
Norbury, reſolved to make that the 
object of particular inveſtigation ; 
and, therefore, taking it up from the 
table, turned to Mr. Writhe, and 
with a firm tone demanded if he 
ever ſaw it before. | 
Saw it, fir? Yes, II- this 
. ſword, 
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fword, fir? Les, nn 1 
may, ſir.“ 

« Then I take it that you have, 
fir !— Now, pray when did you ſee 
it? drawing it from the ſcabbard. 

« Oh! Lord! fir,” exclaimed 
Writhe, lifting up both his hands, 
I had no concern in it, fir, I do 
I ſaw it but the day 


aſſure you- 
before yeſterday, fir,” 
And then you ſaw this flat point 
of ir, and then you was conſulted 
how it would break in the body, and 
could not be extracted without ex- 


eruciating torment, or ſomething 


» 


next to death—or not at all?“ 
* Indeed, fir—-your honour—Mr. 


jc. 


Henry * 


« Pray 


( 


e Pray now tell me, did not Mr. 
Armſtrong deſign to chooſe this: 


weapon?“ — 
& Indeed, ſir! I can't tell.“ 
„Do not add falſehood to thy 


ſhame, thou mean ſoul of villainy! 


Tell me plainly, or 1 will make thee. 
the ay ſcorn of all the country 


round,” — 
« T-believe he did, ſir.” 


And you, knowing this, des 
ſigned to be his ſecond ? Armſtrong 
has ſaved thee from the hand of juſ- 
tice ! Fly from the ſight of day 
never ſhew thyſelf again but go to 


ſome deep receſs in yonder foreſt, 


and waſte out the remnant of thy 


days in bitter repentance!“ 
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Henry ſhewed him to the door — 
and that very hour this doughty 
knight of the lancet took French 
leave of his ſhop and his neighbour- 
hood for ever. 

It was now too late in the night to 
return to the Park—Henry therefore 
put the paper into his pocket, which 
Armſtrong had given him, without 
reading it; and left a note with ſtrict 
directions that it ſhould be carried to 
Lord Norbury, by five o'clock the 
next morning promiſing to be with 
him by breakfaſt- time. 


CHAP. 
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Hex RY's family had long ſince 
retired to reſt, when he arrived at 
home; he therefore ſpent the chief 
part of the night in reading over the 
paper 1n queſtzon, and ruminating on 
the happy termination of the em- 
barraſſment into which they might 
have fallen if Armſtrong had ſtood 


firm at his poſt. The paper was 
nothing more than a corroboration of 
what he had done in ſending back 
the cancelled ſecurities to Mr. Greg- 
ſon but expreſſing in the cloſe of 
it, that though he had, by ſending 

= the 


„ na J 
the challenge, kept up appearances. 
to the laſt, he had not been able to 
_ perſuade. himſelf to add. Lord Nor- 
bury's death to his other crimes—a 


man, whom he dared not meet.. 
It afterwards proved that Arms. 
ſtrong had advanced great part of 
the annuities: to old: Somerville, and 
had purchaſed the debts contracted 
for the others, ſo that he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of the entire right to the manor 
and eſtates, which had been veſted 
for the repayment of the-money bor- 
rowed.. Theſe, in the agony of his re- 
morſe, he re-inveſted in Mr. Somer- 
ville's family—and having left no 
heirs, Henry had no one to contend 
. with. | | 
He 
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He roſe early in the morning, and 
leaving a ſhort meſſage for his fa- 
ther, that Armſtrong was dead, and 
that he was going to breakfaſt at the 
Park, ſet off to fulfil his engagement. 
It was one of thoſe: mornings in 
October, clear and freſh, which ren- 
ders. the roſy hue of health more 
' ruddy, and all the face of nature 
jocund and gay ;—the birds chanted 
their morning oriſons, and the open- 
ing glories of' the day united to 
awaken his gratitude, and to form 
his mind to a ſympathetic delight, of 
which the preſent poſture of his af- 
fairs rendered him peculiarly ſuſcep- 
tible. 
He arrived within an hour after 
the 
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the meſſenger he had ordered from the 
inn, and, deſiring to be announced to 
Lord Norbury, was immediately ad- 
mitted to his chamber. 

As ſoon as he had related the par- 
ticulars of Armſtrong's death, and 
ſhewn him the paper in queſtion, 
his Lordſhip congratulated him; but 
obſerved, that, as ſuicide is generally 
deemed a preſumptive proof of in- 
ſanity, the whole of his property 
might have fallen to the Crown, if 
he had not taken the precaution of 
previouſly ſurrendering his claim in 

the formal manner alluded to, And 
now then,” added he, nothing 
ſeems to obſtruct our progreſs. —[ 
have laſt night lent a finiſhing hand 

tO 
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to your own affairs, by prevailing 
on Mr. Howard to ſuſpend his de- 
cermination—and now that you are 
poſſeſſed of ſo ample a fortune, I 
think he will be puzzled to find 
another objection.“ 

% But, your Lordſhip recalledis 1 
have promiſed the whole to my fa- 
mily, and that muſt be fulfilled.” 

« So it ſhall, Henry, and I will 
hope to be allowed to ſhew you a 
| plan to fulfil it.“ 

Here is your Lordſhip's pocket- 
book, as you gave it me.” 

« Keep it, Henry —and inftead of 
reading its contents with F anny, tell 
Mary ſhe muſt now ſupply her ſiſter's 
place for, as to Fanny, Mr. Greg- 
ſon 


* 
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ſon ſhall make her a ſettlement on 
my eſtates, which will not render the 


pocket- book quite ſo neceſſary to 


her. Your worthy parents live at 


eaſe by their own prudence—and 
though I could not offend their de- 
licacy ſo much as to obtrude acxnow-w- 
ledgements upon- them, they will 

know that they can at all times com- 


mand the ſervices of a ſon-in-law, as 


well as a fon, and perhaps they will 


find as hearty a welcome at Norbury 
Park as at your manor,” . 
« My ſpirits ſwim in ſtrange con- 


fuſion,” ſaid Henry—* ſo rapid a 


reverſe of fortune, and your Lord» 


ſhip's goodneſs, awaken my deepeſt 
ſenſe of gratitude—Oh, My Lord! 


where. 


41 
where are the proper words that 
ſhould ſhew you what J feel? I am 
not accuſtomed to ſpeak inſincerely, 
and I find what I feel cannot be ex- 
preſſed “ 

« My worthy friend,” replied 
Lord Norbury, © I ſhall delight to 
call you brother, and to form plans 
together for our mu:ual happineſs 
—but why ſhould you ſtill ſeem 
anxious?” 255 

e Becauſe, if Mr. Howard ſhould 
ſtill decline“ | 

« Leave that to me, my excellent 
friend. Let us prepare for breakfaſt, 
Mr. Howard will ſoon make his ap- 


pearance, for you know he ſaid he 


would join our party: and if I judge 


rightly,. 
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K 
rightly, Mr. Keen is now driving up 
the avenue: we mult contrive to 
Keep him here for a day or two, 
that he may affiſt in a different cere- 
mony.” | =. 

Mr. Howard and Mr. Keen en- 
tered Lord Norbury's dreſſing- room 
together, and both joined in very 
cordial congratulations at meeting 
in a ſituation ſo much more agreeable 
than what they had prepared for. 

His Lordſhip left Henry in the 
chamber, in order to g0 and receive 
them, 

« ] have paſſed the greater part 
of the night in thinking upon this 
rencontre,” ſaid Mr. Howard, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Lord Norbury, 

as 
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as he took him by the hand,“ and, 
if it had ended without miſchief, as 


fo many of them do, of the criſis to 


which it would have brought both 


your own and my daughter's ſitua- 
tion :—and though I muſt freely ſay, 
it would have pleaſed me better that 
ſhe had ſet her mind upon a man of 

more rank and fortune; yet, as the 
poung people's minds ſeem ſo inſe- 
parable, and as Henry ſeems to poſ- 
ſeſs a nobly generous diſpoſition, and 
has a good counſel in your Lordſhip, 
I give you full authority to tell him 
that I no longer ſtand between them.” 
Believe me,” ſaid Lord Nor- 
bury, my dear Charles, you are 


by this ſecuring the happineſs of 
us 


om es, K 
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us all, And now let me inform you, 
that Armſtrong, ſtung to the quick 
at having fleeced old Somerville in 
the money tranſactions between them, 
has ſurrendered up all his ſecurities, 
and voluntarily inveſted Henry with 
the manor and eſtates unincumber- 
ed : your daughter will thus have a 
jointure ſuitable to her, and her huſ- 
band will bear a rank in ſociety that 
will not diſgrace you.“ 

« Wonderful indeed !” ſaid Mr. 
Howard—** This hour ſhall begin 
our general joy,—But your Lord- 
ſhip has not even yet made your ſpeech 


] ſuppoſe you have ſecured your 


election,” | 
He left him in haſte to communi- 
Cate. 


( 
cate theſe glad tidings to Mrs. How- 
ard - but prevented her from ſpread- 
ing the tale further, that the lovers 


might relate their own ſtory. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


HENRY. who had unavoidably 
heard this converſation, came out 
from the chamber, with intent to 
ruſh into the arms of Mr. Howard? 
but he was gone, and had ſhut the door 
after him. He therefore left Lord 
Norbury with Mr. Keen, and went 
into the breakfaſt- room, muſing upon 
the ſtrange and ſudden alteration 
and advancement of his fortunes. 
He was loſt in the delicious reflection 
on the gratification of haſtening as. 
ſoon as poſſible to pour into his pa- | 
= T. rent's 
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rent's liſtening ears this hiſtory of 
delight.—“ It cannot be,” ſaid he 
to himſelf: y what title am I thus 
favoured ?—A dream ſnatches me 


from the world, and in my vail 


fancy I cope with mountains and 


conquer ſtorms—Surely another mo- 
ment approaches when all my joys 
will be loſt ! Do I live to hear that 
Harriet ſhall be mine? that 1 have 


wherewith to become an equal to 


many of her admirers ?—Do I feel 


the warm embrace of another father, 
the man who but yeſterday killed 
me with his frown ?—Why do I gaze 
thus on myſelf ?—I ſeem to wear a 
garb I never touched before — Oh! 
it cannot be; — this deluſion is to 

| burſt 
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burſt with redoubled horror upon 
me !—But then let it burſt-I wait 
its fury, for in the ſtorm I may at 
leaſt die with Harriet's name upon 
my lips?” 
Mr. Howard, followed by his lady, 
led his daughter by the hand into the 
room, and without ſpeaking, for his 
heart was full, preſented her to 
Henry. Aſtoniſhed by the delirium 
of his joy, he ſtarted for a moment 
—and then flew with extended arms, 
and overflowing heart, and claſped 
her to his breaſt, © My life—my 
Harriet !”” he exclaimed—and thrice 
preſſed her to his beating heart —Ic | 
Was a moment, in which the guſhing 


ſoul, melting in delicious drops of 


animated 
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animated nature, diſſolved in holy 
tears | + : 

Mr. Howard embraced them both 
without being able to ſpeak ; bur, 
preſſing their hands together, at 
length in a tremulous voice, caſting 
his eyes firſt upon them, and then 
upward to heaven: © My deareſt 
children, be happy !”—And then 
turning to his wife, he poured the 
ſtream of his feeling heart into her 
affectionate boſom. = 

Henry, who now ſaw his dream 


realized, and that he was allowed 


to look on Harriet in a nearer 
view than before, ſtill kept her 


hand in his, and ſtill nouriſhed the 
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charm of preſſing it frequently to 
his lips. Her tender boſom beat in 


uniſon with his—her ſoftened eye, 


EY ſparkling like a ſun-beam upon the 


early dew, gained momentary rays 


from the ſame ſource which animated 
his— and ſcarcely reſtraining himſelf 
from catching her again to his boſom, 
he claſped his hands, and gave a free 


vent to his joy by a flood of filent 


manly tears. 
As they — the window, 


they diſcovered Lord Norbury plead- 


ing his own cauſe with F anny, whom 


he ſoon after led into the room. The 
charming ſuffuſion on her counte- 


nance, mingled with the tender tu- 
mult 


( 243 ) 
mult of her boſom, and the lively 


ray of unadulterate pleaſure, which 


added new life to her perſon, needed 
but little explanation of thoſe feel- 


ings which her downcaſt modeſty 


ſtrove in vain to conceal. 


% Allow me, my dear friends,” 


ſaid his Lordſhip, as he entered the 


room, © to ſay, that Miſs Somerville 


has made me. the happieſt of men 
—and has permitted me to hope that 
her friend Harriet will cement their 
preſent friendſhip, by making one 
day the ſource of future happinels to 

both their families.“ 55 
« Let us all join,“ ſaid Mr. How- 
ard, in an early viſit this morning 
to 


6244 
to Mr. and Mrs. Somerville—we 
have all much to relate to them, and 


I know that their excellent hearts 


will join in our general joy.“ 


THE END. 
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